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IMPORTANT NOTICES 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this Journal ts 
gm .00 @ year, in the United States, Canada, and 
exico; all other countries in the Postal Union, .0 
cents a year extra for postage. Sample copy free. 
THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indicates the 
end of the month to which your subscriptio™ is pai :. 
For instance, * dect6” on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December. 


SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTs.—We do not send a 
receipt for money sent us to pay subscription, vut 


qpenge e the date on your wrapper sane, which shows . 


e@ money has been received and credited. 


ADVERTISING RATES will be given upon appli- 
cation. 
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National Deadiennan Association 
Objects of the Association 
1st.—To promote the interests of its members. 
24.—To protect and defend its members in their 
lawful rights. 
a” —To enforce laws against the adulteration of 
oney. 
Annual Membership Dues, $1.00 
General Manager and Treasurer — 
N. K. Francs, Platteville, Wig, 








ev If more convenient, eee may be sent to the 
oublishers of the American Bee Journal, 











The Honey-Producers’ League 


(INCORPORATED) 


OBJECTS: 


To create a larger demand for honey through 
edvers sing 
2. To publish facts about honey, and counteract 
misrepresentations of the same. 





MEMBERSHIP DUES 


1. Any bee-keeper may become a member by pay- 
ing to the Manager an annual fee of $1.00 for each 
20 (or fraction of 20) colonies of bees (spring count) 
he owns or operates. 

2. Any honey-dealer, bee supeiz Senter neocs ply 
manufacturer, bee-paper pu ee or any 0 
firm or individual, may @ member on “the 
annual payment of a fee of $10, Tocreased by 

fifth of one (1) percent of his or its capital used “in 
the allied interests of bee-keeping. 

GEORGE W. YORK, Man 
334 Dearborn Bt, Cu1caco, 1LL. 
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**The continuous advertiser 

ets the bulk of the business, 

ause others are not adver- 
tising, and he is.°’’ 





BEE-KEEPERS’ i POULTRY 
SUPPLIES © SUPPLIES 


LEWIS’ BEEWARE PEEP 0’ DA’ 
is so well known it need no introduc- INCUBATORS BROODERS 


tion. 6 percent Discount on Bee- 
Supplies for January. Beeswax wanted 
—27< cash, 29s when taking bee-sup- 
plies in exchange. 








CORNELL 





CORNELL CHICK MACHINERY 


are unexcelled. 

Extracted Honey 
for vale. Prices | The 1906 Cornell Incubator is superic: 
on application. to anything heretofore put 
Sample, 10c. on the market. 











New 1906 Catalog for either line FREE 








If you: want orders filled PROMPTLY AT FACTORY 
PRICES, send your order to 


YORK HONEY ‘tee CO, (is: 


141 Ontario Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





H. M. ARND, 
Mgr. Long Distance ’Phone, North 15:9. 





DITTMER’S FOUNDATION JHESEST 


Retail, Wholesale and Jobbing. 


Owes its REPUTATION ontieaty to, to its MERITS, and our PERSISTENT EFFORTS to 
MAKE the BEST and KEEP it the B 

It is TOUGH, CLEAR, and PERFECTLY TRANSPARENT, has the NATURAL SWEE . 
ODOR of PURE WAX, and the COLOR of the BRIGHTEST and LIGHTEST LEMON and 
ORANGE. 

We make a SPECIALTY of WORKING WAX into FOUNDATION for CASH, by the 
TENS, HUNDREDS and THOUSANDS of a and we arein the Best Shape to attend 
all orders promptly, our capacity being 1590 8s daily 

FULL and COMPLETE LINE of SUPPLI ES. and "ine BEST ONLY. 

Do not fail to write for SAMPLES of our Foundatiou, Descriptive Catalog, >RICES and 
DISCOUNTS. stating Quantity of Foundation wanted. Wax to be Worked; and List of other 
Supplies, and Prices will be according!y. Beeswax always wanted. 


E. Gaarncer & Co, Toronto, Ontario. ° ° Agents for qeaete 

Tue Bee AND HONEY Co., Beeville, Texas ‘ 

E. H. Tayior, Welwyn, Herts, England ° ; ° vid Geant Britain 
W.D.Soper,Jackson, Michigan . . . - Michigan 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. Gus DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


Percent Discoun 


® 
We will allow you the above Discount on all Orders accompanied by mt 












Cash during January. Send for our Catalog. 


verses & LYOR MFG. C0., New London, peas: 


“Mention "ee pase ‘wien allie. 











NOT IN THE TRUST 








For High-Grade 
Cans 


Prices Always 
the Lowest 


Write for Prices, 
Stating Quantity 
Wanted 





Friction Top Cans for Honey and Syrup 


Prompt shipment and careful attention given to all orders. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Special prices to members of the Bee-Keepers’ Associations. 
Made by CANNERS CAN CO., 1035 W. 47th Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“DADANT'S FOUNDATION” $ 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


Revised Prices on Foundation 




















DISCOUNTS for Early Cash Orders 





IN LOTS OF 
NAME OF GRAD 1-1. S-Ibs, 10-Ibs. 25-Ibs. SO Ibs. | PSTIME Oofopener: sore sscstcor ier ip Peqpent 
Medium Brood........ i re ae eek wi 48 a =A SReS RRS hee ponee gs 
Light Brood .......... ee Pinks, __ ae Ge vsciel 50 December... --- 00... 6000s seeeeereeeeeees ees 
Thin Surplus.......... all 58..... 96......55 oa tet ass seecapeoreareses 2 . 
Extra Thin Surplus...65...... ere a ee ine fines nae IOS > «“ 








@ Beeswax Wanted 


at all Times. 


ee 
DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, III. 














SEE THE 1906 RELIABLE 


before you tly practical for poul- 
trymen or beliners. ous heating system 


bigger hatches—saves one- 
third the oil. Sold on a money 
back oe. Reliable Far for free 
= elia —_™ 
is and Eggs. cade 











Incubator and 
reenter iinoie, 


If you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
. completely then ony -_— published, 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 


‘‘ Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 








California 


The Pacific Rural Press has been a house- 
hold word throughout California for 35 years. 
It is authority on all matters regarding the 
soil or products of California. Weekly, illus- 


De nee ee 


1] 





trated: Edited by practical specialists. Two 
Dollars per year. Send for sample copy. 


Pacific Rural Press, 


330 Market Street, San Francisco, Cauir. 
SOAtf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


=— THIS IS 
THE LOCK 


corner that we have told 
you about, and as you will 
see it can’t warp nor split 
off as it passes by and nails 
firm to the side. Prices right 
— quality right—workman- 
ship right. 

Our discount discounts everything. Postal 
gets a circular. 


The Wood Beé-Hive & Box Go. 


LANSING, MICH. 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 


For names and P. 0. 

Cc or | NAMES » of ls farmers and l5c 

romps ¢ taken — we 

will send for 2 yrs. the Parmer’s Call — re =. 
price 3c a year. F. 0. is a wkly., eT Ts.0 isl 
pages a yr. Sample free. Farmer’s Call, Quincy, 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 











‘¢ If Goods are wanted Quick, send te to Pounder od 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


Roots Goods at at Roots Prices 
ee 


Everything used by Bee-Keepers. 
POUDER’S HON V=JARS. we 
Low Freight Sines. ‘Sears 














Prompt Service. 
° talog Free. 


If you wish to purchase finest quality of HONEY for your local trade, write for my 
free monthly price-list of honey. 





NOW POR NEXT SBASON’S USE, and avail Dt 


Why not secure your BEE-SUPPLIES 
yonsaell of the of the following very liberal discounts? Goods all Root Quality. 


cash orders before Feb. 1..6 For cash orders before Mar.1..4 percent 
_ For pet Fa before Apr. 1..2 percent 


WALTER S. POUDER, 


513-515 Massachusetts Ave., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








“It is continuous advertising 
that impresses the public 
with the stability of a firm.’’ 
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Do You Know These 


People? 
Chicago, Ill. 


PROF. BE. O. EXCELL, whose music is sung round 
the globe. 


The Epworth Piano I bought of you for my home 
is a superior instrument. There isaclearness, depth 
and richness in its tone which is particularly pleas 
ing. 1 can safely recommend the Epworth to my 
friends. 


5 : 
Chicago, I). 


PROF. CHARLES H. GABRIEL, the well-known 
composer of Sunday-School music. 

For years I have used the Epworth in my studio; 
it is an exceptionally sweet-toned instrument. I feel 
that I can strongly recommend these pianos, because 
I know them to be good, and believe them to be the 
best obtainable for the price, 


aa 
Chicago, Ill. 
W. W. HINSHA W, President of the Chicago Conser- 
vatory of Music, Auditorium Building. 


For the last 8 years I have used the Epworth piano 
in my studio, where it is subjected to the severest 
test and strain, being used on an average of 8 hours 
per day, but it stands the test and in a surprising 
way. Its tone is liquid and sympathetic, making it 
a splendid instrument to sing with. With this expe- 
rience 1 can recommend the Epworth without 
reserve. 


BUY Direct from Our FACTORY at Factory Price 





Epworth Pianos Are Extra- 
Sweet Toned 


In these days when competition in the piano business is so intense 
and the struggle for low price so fierce, it almost sounds unbusiness- 
like for us to acknowledge the truth about Epworth Pianos. 

Nevertheless here are the facts: 

—Epworth Pianos are expensively made. Yes, that’s exactly what 
we mean—expensively. 

—And what is more, they are most expensively made in the very 
parts which do not show. 

—And more yet, if we ever feel compelled to cheapen any part we 
will begin on the parts which do show, and continue to make the hidden 
or musical parts the best they can be made. 

—Yes, we know that seems to be reversing the usual order of 
things, 

—But you just stop long enough to conjure up the names of say 
the half-dozen most famous ‘‘ makes” of pianos. 

—And you will instantly recall the fact that in every piano tone 
quality is, and always has been, the first consideration, and no expense 
was spared to produce the finest tone results. 

—There may be several ways of making a financial success in the 
piano-making business. 

—But there is only one way to make a piano which will command 
the respect of discriminating musicians. And it’s the old-fashioned, 
conservative, painstaking way, and it is necessarily expensive. 

—And that’s the way we make our Epworth Pianos; and that’s 
why they will never be very popular with bargain hunters. 

—Nevertheless, they are worth every dollar they cost. 





Be Your Own Agent 
Save Agent’s Profit 


There is comething extra rich and sweet about the tone of these 
Epworth Pianos and Organs, and a manifest goodness in their general 
make-up, which comes of the highest grade of workmanship com- 
bined with the finest materials. 

Our method of selling Epworth Pianos and Orgnns direct from 
our factory to homes and churches at the factory price, is greatly ap- 
preciated by those desiring to get the best instrument possible for the 
money they pay. By this method the customer saves the middle 
dealer’s expense and profits—a big item—saves it in the better instru- 
ment, or the lower price, or both. j 

To make it easy and safe for our customers to buy the Epworth on 
this direct-from-factory plan, we ship Epworth Pianos and Organs on 
trial to responsible people anywhere in the United States, guarantee- 
ing same to arrive without injury and to be found perfect and in every 
way satisfactory or returned to us at our expense of freight both ways. 
You may pay after trial, either all cash or on easy payments. 


By our safe, economical and satisfactory plan we have sold thou- 
sands of Epworth Instruments to homes and churches throughout the 
United States, and quite a number abroad. 

Our new Catalogs are now ready and are sent free on application- 
These Catalogs tell in a plain, straightforward way just what the pros- 
pective buyers want to know. 

In writing, please tell us whether it is a Piano Catalog, Church 
Organ or Parlor Organ Catalog you want. Write to-day and mention 
American Bee Journal. 





Send for Free Catalog. Which—Piano or Organ ? 


Be sure to mention the American Bee Journal. 


Williams Organ and Piano Company 


MAKERS OF THE SWEET-TONED EPWORTH 


57 WASHINGTON ST,, 


. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BEE - BOOKS 


SENT POSTPAID BY 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


34 DEARBORN StrEET, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Advanced Bee-Culture. Its Methods 
nd Management, by W. Z. Hutchinson. 
The author of this work is a prac- 
cal and helpful writer. You should 
ead his book; 330 pages; bound in 
loth, and beautifully illustrated. Price, 
1.20. 

A BC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. & E. R. 
-oot.—A cyclopedia of-over 500 pages, 
escribing everything pertaining to the 
ire of the honey-bees. Contains about 
0 engravings. It was written espe- 
ally for beginners. Bound in cloth. 
rice, $1.20. 

Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practi- 
uly Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—A 
iethod by which the very best of 

1een-bees are reared in perfect accord 

ith Nature’s way. Bound in cloth and 
lustrated. Price, $1.00; in leatherette 
inding, 75 cents. 

Bee-Keeper’s Guide, or Manual of the 
\piary, by Prof. A. J. Cook, of Pomona 
Cofege, California. This book is not 
only instructive and helpful as a guide 
n bee-keeping, but is interesting and 
horoughly practical and scientific. It 
ontains a full delineation of the 
natomy and physiology of bees. 544 
pages. 295 illustrations. Bound in cloth. 
9th thousand. Price, $1.20. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised 
by Dadant.—This classic in bee-culture 
ias been entirely re-written, and is 
fully illustrated. It treats of every- 
thing relating to bees and bee-kKeeping. 
No apiarian library is complete without 
this standard work by Rev. L. L. Lang- 
stroth—the Father of American Bee- 
Culture. It has 520 pages, bound in 
cloth. Price, $1.20. 


Honey as a Health Food.—This is a 
i6-page honey-pamphlet intended to 
help increase the demand for honey. 
The first part of it contains a short 
irticleé on “Honey as Food,” written by 
Dr. C. C. Miller. It tells where to keep 
honey, how to liquefy it, etc. The last 
part is devoted to “Honey-Cooking Re- 
cipes” and “Remedies Using Honey.” 
It should be widely circulated by those 
selling honey. The more the people 
ire educated on the value and uses of 
honey the more honey they will buy. 
Prices: Sample copy for 2-cent stamp; 
0 copies for 70 cents; 100 for $1.25; 
250 for $2.25; 500 for $4.00; or 1000 for 
$7.50. Your business card printed free 
t the bottom of the front page on all 
rders for 100 or more copies. 


Forty Years Among the Bees, by Dr. 
C. C, Miller.—This book contains 328 
pages, is bound in handsome cloth, with 
xold letters and design; it is printed on 
est book-paper, and illustrated with 
112 beautiful original half-tone pic- 
(ures, taken by Dr. Miller himself. It 
is unique in this regard. The first few 
pages are devoted to an interesting 
biographical sketch of Dr. Miller, tell- 
ing how he happened to get into bee- 
keeping. About 20 years ago he wrote 

small book, called “A Year Among 
the Bees,” but that little work has been 
ut of print for a number of years. 
Vhile some of the matter used in the 

rmer book is found in the new one, it 

\l reads like a good new story of suc- 
essful bee-keeping by one of the mas- 
ers, and shows in minutest detail just 
ow Dr. Miller does things with bees 
Price, $1.00. 


“The Honey-Money Stories.”—A 64- 
age-and-cover booklet, 5%x8% inches 
n size, printed on best quality paper. 
flany short, bright stories interspersed 
vith facts and interesting items about 
oney and its use. The manufactured 
omb honey misrepresentation is con- 
radicted in two items, each ocupying 

full page, but in different parts of 
he booklet. It has in all 33 fine illus- 
rations, nearly all of them being of 
Piaries or apiarian scenes. It also 
ontains 3 bee-songs, namely, “The 
fum of the Bees in the Apple-Tree 
sloom,” “Buckwheat Cakes and Honey,” 
ind “The Bee-Keepers’ Lullaby.” This 
00klet should be placed in the hands 
ff everybody not familiar with the 
ood-value of honey, for its main ob- 
lect is to interest people in honey as a 
daily table article. Price, 25 cents, or 
3 copies for 50 cents. 
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BEE-SUPPLIES &§ 


We manufacture everything needed in the Apiary, and carry a large stock and 
greatest variety. We assure you the best goods at 


LOWEST PRICES 


and our excellent freight facilities enable us to make prompt shipments over 15 dif- 
fefent roads, thereby saving you excessive freight charges as well as time nnd worry 
in having goods transferred and damaged. We make the 


Alternating, Massie, Langstroth and the 
Dovetail Hives 


Our prices are very reasonable, and to convince you of such we will mail you 
our free illustrated and descriptive catalog and price-list upon request. We want 
every bee-keeper to have our Catalog) SPECIAL DISCOUNTS now. Write 
to-day. Address, 


KRETGHMER MFG. GO., Gouncil Bluffs, lowa. 


Catalogs issued in English or German. 


SSSSSASASAAAASASASAAASLASAAS 
CHARLES MONDENG SECTION MACHINE 


is covered by two Patents. With this wonderful inven- 
tion the cost of making Sections may be reduced to $1.15 
per 1000. If such Machine will interest you, write for 
further information. Do not write about it unless you 
mean business. 


BEE-SUPPLIES*™ QUEENS 


My Catalog for 1906 is now ready for distribution. I 
am the Northern Headquarters for Adel Queens and 
Bees, and good, honest Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. If you 
have not received my Catalog, write for it. Address, 


CHARLES MONDENG, 


160 NHWTON AVGE.,N., MINNHAPOLIS, MINN. 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


Everything the bee-keeper needs. Distributing house for Lewis’ Goods at Factory 
Prices. Now is the time to buy for next season. 


Cash Orders for regular Supplies before February, 
6 percent Discount. 


FINE EXTRACTED HONEY in cans or barrels. The best the world can produce 


SSA AIA AAD SSAA SAAS SAA Gf, 
SISSAALASA AA AAA 


Boe 











Samples 8 cents, to pay postage and packing. How much can yor i? Prices quoted quick 
on the quantity you mention. 
We buy BEESW AX at all times in the year. Senc ur Catalog and ‘‘Special’’ 
—free. 
Tr 1004 East a. STREET 
C. M. sco & CO. INDIANAP » IND. +e tee = ep 
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Wisconsin Basswe 
And Prompt Sh = ‘ts 


Is what we are making for istomers. 


— DOVETAILED HIVES ANDS PING-CASES — 


We carry a full line of SUPPLIES sk for Catalog. 
THE MARSHFIELD MANUFACTURING Marshfield, Wis. 


VFATATATATATATATAT AT AT AT AT AT ATALTAY LATATATATALTALTAD 


“Tn every country the successful advertiser is th tinuous advertiser.” 
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WHAT OUR TRADE-MARK STANDS FOR 


We have been at this business for over 40 years. This meansa great deal. 

X Brieneé Not only are we intimate with every phase of bee-keeping, but we have an accu- 

mulation of knowledgethat is invaluable. All these years we have been learning 

what the bee-keeper really wants, and how to supply it down to the smallest 

detail. That means the goods you get bearing Root’s trade-mark are the very latest and best known to 
date. All of these advantages cost you nothing over standard prices. 


Oia if Our motto has always been, ‘‘ Not how much, but how good.’’ By making our goods 


(4 Ae 


- ee 
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the best we have naturally become the largest manufacturers of bee-supplies in the world. 
The lumber, the workmanship, everything that enters into our goods is the best, and has 
passed the most exacting tests to prove it so. 


We believe in treating our customers right. Best goods and prompt- 
( llaré ( ness are our watch-words. Courteous treatment to our customers is de- 
manded from our employees and agents. Your interests are ours. Your 


welfare means ours. A satisfied customer is our aim, and we only ask a 





chance to prove what we say. 





Discount for January is 6 Percent. 























TESTIMONIALS 
We are always greatly pleased to see your new I do not want anything set up, as I would 
editions of your new catalog of Bee-Keepers’ Sup- rather set the hives up myself. Besides, it is a 
plies, etc. We shall certainly make ample mention pleasure to put Root’s hives and fixtures together. 
of itin our paper. You are our best authority in Tiffin, Ohio. Joun L,. Funk. 
regard to all matters of bee-keeping. . 
Yours very truly. Your promptness and square dealing indeed 
C. H. Howarp, Editor, make it a pleasure to do business with you, and I 
Farm, Field & Fireside. thank you. Harry H. LARKIN, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Care Larkin Co. 
Dear Sirs:—The shipment of hives and bee- My bill of bee-supplies reached its destination in 
Supplies which you sent me arrived in excellent due time. Iam under obligations to you for the 
condition, and every one who has seen them is de- kindness, for a delay would have been a loss to me. 
lighted with the accuracy and precision of the Please accept my thanks. 
workmanship of every detail, both of the goods Treadwell, Tenn. W. W. Warers, M D. 
and the manner in which the order was executed. 
Yours very truly, I desire to thank you tor being so prompt in 
Cape Colony. FREDERIC T. BIOLETTI. sending the sections I ordered from you. They 
came in less time than it takes to tell it. 
I have just now unpacked and examined the Kent, Ohio. L,. G. REED. 
goods sent by you, and am greatly pleased with the . ‘ p 
lot. W. H. Grit. The consignment of bee-material received to-day. 
Scottsville, Ariz. Your promptness in filling orders is remarkable, 
seerigicernet especially when the circumstances are considered. 
Gentlemen :—I am well pleased with your prompt I am very well satisfied with the goodsand your 
way of doing business: The goods are just simply dealing. I take pleasure in having introduced 
nice. Many thanks. Yours truly, **ROOT’S GOODS ” into this neighborhood. 
Joun D. A. FISHER. Fredericksburg, Iowa. Rev. WM. ENGLE. 














Our Catalog for 1906 is ready. Write for a copy. 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, MEDINA, OHIO. 


BRANCHES: 144 E. Erie St., Chicago. 10 Vine St., Philadelphia. 44 Vesey St., New York. 
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a 
We) Editorial Motes 


k and Comments 


A 32-Page Number Again 

It will be noticed that this is another 32-page number 
of the American Bee Journal. It was made so on account 
of the index for 1905, and also by reason of the length of 
the Ontario convention report. Like all its predecessors, 
this copy will repay a thorough reading. Andits cost to 
the subscriber is less than 2cents! Can’t you help to get 
other bee-keepers to read it regularly ? 


y 




















Convention Program—Question-Box Best 


Regarding the Colorado State convention, Jan. 30 and 
31, R. C. Aikin says in Irrigation : 
‘* As yet noset program has been arranged. In fact, it 


seems some of our best conventions are the more informal 
ones.”’ 


Probably not many wotld dissent from that opinion. 
The only wonder is that in so many cases live discussions 
arecrowed out by too many or too long papers. It isa rare 
case that will justify any paper at a convention, except one 
to open, but not to complete, a discussion. 
Tight presiding officer generally a topic is better to be 
opened without the paper. 





Prices of Honey—Are They High Enough ? 


We have received the following from Mr. M. A. Gill, 
one of Colorado’s leading comb-honey producers : 


SHOULD THE PRICE OF Hongy Go HIGHER ? 


FRIEND YORK :—I have asked this question, and will 
answer it from my own view-point, and would like to read 
other opinions on the subject. 


Iam not one who thinks the prices for comb and ex- 
tracted honey should be higher than the present market 
quotations. Neither do I believe that honey and butter 
should go hand in hand with regard to prices. Honey out- 
ranks butter as a luxury, butis not the equal of butterasa 
necessity ; neither does it cost as much to produce it, pound 
for pound, 

What the honey market needs is an increased consump- 
tion of the pure article upon the tables of the masses. And 
how best todo this is the question before the honey-pro- 
ducers of to-day. Unfortunately for the best interests of 
the honey-business, the great mass of retailers who place 











And with the | 





the honey of the country in the hands of consumers, are 
ignorant on the question of honey, and a large portion are 
unscrupulous in making sales. For many an ignorant 
clerk or salesman has represented that here is a pure article 
(of either comb or extracted) made by the bees, and here is 
an article that is manufactured; when both are pure, but 
one grade may be granulated oramber-colored. Sometimes 
I think they do it to make a sale, and sometimes to appear 
wise. AndI believe as much harm is done in’ this way as 
by the newspaper canards, for the actual consumer is given 
to understand that manufactured honey is on the open mar- 
ket, and the next time he buys he has to be shown again. 
We who produce honey, and sell in carload lots to the 
jobbers, can do but little in the great work that needs to be 
done, for when the car has gone forward we feel like taking 
a little rest, and then begin operations for the next crop. 
But what the consumer and producer ‘oth need is more 
men like Mr. Niver, who have eaten of the insane root 
‘* Ambition,’’ who will cover the whole country, who know 
what pure honey is, and who will open a bureau of intelli- 
gence in every neighborhood, telling the glad news that 
honey ts pure, and that it’s cheap and healthful. And then 
consumption will increase, and prices will take care of them- 
selves. M. A. GILL. 


Well, there’s a question for the debaters. Mr. Gill has 
given his side of the case very plainly and forcibly. He 
seems to think that honey prices are about high enough. 
Well, they probably are in some “'localities.’’ But we be- 
lieve in some markets they are too low. Still, as Mr. Gill 
says, increase the consumption or demand and “ prices will 
take care of themselves.”’ 

What do you think about it? 


Inspectors of Apiaries in Canada 


Heretofore the Province of Ontario has had an inspector 
and a sub-inspector. At the last meeting of the Ontario 
Association, it was decided to ask the Government to 
change this so as to have the Province divided into 3 dis- 
tricts, with an inspector for each. This will not only give 
a 50 percent stronger force, but it will save much travel on 
the part of the inspectors. 





Why is the Royal Cocoon Incomplete ? 


Allen Latham is not satisfied with the old answer that 
it is ‘‘ for the easy stinging of the occupant by a rival,’’ and 
makes a guess which is possibly nearer the mark. He says 
in the American Bee-Keeper : 


‘* The cocoon is imperfect simply as a matter of con- 
venience and safety to the larva spinning it. The cell in 
which she lives is over-large, andif she once gets turned 
about in this cell she finds it extremely difficult to regai 
the normal position. In consequence of this condition sh 
spins a cocoon about that portion only of the cell which sh 
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can conveniently and safely reach without letting go from 
above. This answer has not been tested for its correctness 
to my complete satisfaction, but asa guess it is logical, and 
has not been founded upon the throw of a dice. In con- 
nection with this is seen why the larva does not spin the 
cocoon to the extreme apex of the cell, spinning down only 
so far as shecan conveniently reach.”’ 





Wiscellaneous 
Views + Stems 
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The Annual Index for 1905 will be found in the cen- 

tral 4 pages of this number of the American Bee Journal. 
Those pages can very easily be torn off the wire stitches 
and put in the proper place at the back of the last number 
for 1905, and then filed away, or bound, if so desired. 
_ _ We regretted very much not being able to get out this 
index so as to have it in the last issue of 1905 where it be- 
longed, but it was an utter impossibility to do so, owing to 
the National convention held here at that time. But it will 
be all right if it is transferred as directed. 


_ Mr. Orel L. Hershiser, of Buffalo, N. Y., reported Jan. 
15 that he had been suffering from the grip most of the 
time since returning home from the National convention. 
He says that bees had the finest winter flight imaginable 
that day (Jan. 15). The temperature at 2 p.m. was 47 de- 
grees above zero, the wind hardly noticeable, no snow on 
the ground, the weather hazy, but the sun shining through 
itall day. Mr. Hershiser’s article in this week’s issue will 
be read with much interest, as his Combined Hive-Stand 
and Bottom-Board seems to be the thing, both for moving 
bees and for cellar-wintering. 


_The Ontario Convention Report—a large part of 
which appears in this number—will doubtless be read with 
great interest, not only by our Canadian subscribers, but by 
all others. We regretted not to have a copy of Mr. Lowey’s 
paper to appear in its proper place, but hope to get it in 
time to publish it with the balance of the report next week. 
Canadian bee-keepers always have good conventions ; they 
have some expert bee-folks over there, so there is no reason 
why they should not have fine meetings. They were well 
represented at the Chicago-Northwestern and National 


meetings in Chicago last month, as has been mentioned 
before. 





Hershiser Hive-Stand and Bottom-Board.—Through 
the courtesy of Gleanings in Bee Culture we use the en- 
gravings in the article by Orel L.. Hershiser, on pages 73 
and 74. The descriptions of the several illustrations which 


appeared in Gleanings with the engravings, in Januar 
1905, are as follows: “ 7 


The salient objects of this combined hive-stand and bottom-board 
appear clearly after a careful study of the illustrations presented 
herewith. 

Referring to the lettered parts of the engravings, A is the bottom- 
board; B the front, or alighting-board; C the bail-like support of the 
front, and D the flexible wire support of the rear ends of the bottom- 
board when the same is in ordinary outdoor use; E the pins used to 
regulate the size of entrance to hive and depth of space under the 
bottom-bars of frames; F the upper inside rim which forms a shoulder 
against which the bottom-board rests snugly when held in its highest 
position by the bail-like support C and the flexible wire support D; G 
is the hooks by means of which the alighting-board B is coupled to the 
bottom-board A—loops in the alighting-board B corresponding to the 
hooks in the bottom-board A; and H is the front sill. 


Fig. 1 is a longitudinal sectional elevation through a vertical 
plane on & line between the two sides, which passes through one of the 
loops G, of a combined hive-stand and bottom-board, showing the re- 
lation of the various parts to the bottom and alighting-boards A and B 
respectively, in normal! position for ordinary outdoor use. This figure, 
in connection with Figs. 2 and 8, clearly shows the manner of support- 
ing the bottom-board A by means of the flexible wire spring D and the 
bail-like support C. The bottom-buard A is lowered, for the purpose 
of enlarging the entrance to the hive, by pushing the bail-like support 
B back until it engages the pins E. One or more of these adjustments 
may be provided as needed or desired. The front board B is here 
shown in its capacity as an alighting-board, it being coupled to the 
hooks G of bottom-board A, by means of the corresponding loops on 
the upper edge of the alighting-board. 

Fig. 2 is a perspective view of the hive-stand and bottom-board 
detached, showing details of construction of the upper and under side 





of the bottom-board A and of the stand. It will be observed that th: 
flexible wire spring D is self-adjusting to any angle of the bottom 
board A required in enlarging or contracting the entrance to the hive 
it being sufficiently yielding for this purpose, and at the same tim: 
rigid to the extent of holding the rear end of the bottom-board A 
a against the under side of the rear portion of the upper insicd: 
rim F, Fig. 1. It will also be observed that the bail-like support ( 
may be inclined at any desired angle for the purpose of lowering o 
raising the front end of bottom-board A to enlarge or contract the en 
trance to hive, and that, when closing the hive and stand, the bail-lik: 
support C is pulled forward until its upper part drops into the rabbe' 
of the front sill H (rabbet shows in Fig. 2, but is not lettered), thus 
permitting the bottom-board A to be dropped to lower position wher: 
it rests snugly upon the upper surface of the lower inside rim int 
which the bail-like support C hinges. 

Fig. 3 is a perspective view of the combined hive-stand and bottom 
board adjusted for ordinary outdoor or summer use, with bottom 
board A in highest position, resting snugly against the shoulder formed 
by the upper inside rim F; the front board B in position as an alight 
ing-board, and the flexible wire support D shown by dotted line. The 
separate view of the alighting-board B, Fig. 3, shows the loops by 
means of which it is coupled to the bottom-board A by engagement 
with the corresponding hooks G, Fig. 3. It will be observed that the 
front board (alighting-board) Bis provided with a substantial cleat 
the full length of its under side. joined in such positionas will sup- 
port it at the proper angle when in use as an alighting-board, and also 
to lock the bottom-board A securely in its lower position when used 
as — board to confine the colony of bees within the hive and 
stan 

Fig. 4 is a perspective view showing the bottom-board A lowered 
and the alighting-board B inserted as a front board, which closes up 
the hive and stand as used in: cellar-wintering or in the transporta- 
tion of bees. The buttom-board A is held securely in place by the cleat 
just beneath the fiexible wire spring D and by the cleat on the front 
board B, shown on the under side thereof in Fig.3. When so closed, 
the bottom-board A rests snugly on the cleats forming the lower in- 
side rim into which the bail-like support C is hinged at sides of the 
stand, thus making it impossible for the bottom-board A to get shifted 
from its place while the front board B is inserted. A small ring fast- 
ened midway of the lower edge of the front board B, as shown in Figs. 
1, 3and 4, is convenient in inserting and withdrawing it. The front 
board B may be held in place by means of a button, or by a wire key 
dropped through eyelets screwed into the front of the stand just above 
the upper and below the lower margins of the front board B. Devices 
for holding the front board B in place, when stand is closed, are not 
shown in the engravings. 

The wire-cloth screen at sides of stand, as shown in Figs. 2, 3 and 
4, is for the purpose of giving needed ventilation at all times when the 
colony of bees is enclosed. 


Referring to the engravings in a recent letter from Mr. 
Hershiser, he adds the following : 


‘‘ Some important improvements have been made in the 
details of construction since the engravings were made. 
The stand is now made 1% inches lower, which gives much 
greater strength, without detracting from any of its useful 
features. It also makes it cheaper to construct. ‘The rear 
supporting device for the floor-board is now made of two 
flat springs, one at each side of the rear end of stand. The 
front supporting device which holds the floor-board in posi- 
tion is now hinged in the front sill or cross-piece instead of 
the lower side-cleats. All this makes the device neater in 
appearance, and the alighting-board is naturally in a more 
nearly horizontal position. Other minor improvements 
have also been incorporated.”’ 


The Wood Binder (or Holder) for holding a year’s 
copies of the American Bee Jounal is a splendid thing for 
the purpose, and also for the little money asked for it. It is 
mailed for only 20 cents, or with the American Bee Journal 
a year—$1.10 for both. But we have run out of them lately, 
though we have an order in for a good supply which we ex- 
pect to receive and be able to mail about Feb. 1. The reason 
of delay is because of the factory making them is behind 
in its orders. So those who have ordered ‘‘ Wood Binders’”’ 
of us will now know why they have not received them. 
They will be mailed just as soon as wecan get them our- 
selves. Inthe meantime we would advise others of our 
readers to order them, as they certainly are a very conve- 
nient thing for keeping together for ready reference the 
copies of the American Bee Journal as they are received 
from week to week. steele 

You Can Help Greatly—both us and the advertisers 
in the American Bee Journal—if you will not only patronize 
those who advertise in these columns, but if you will also 
not fail to mention having seen the advertisementin the 
American Bee Journal whenever you write to any of them. 
If it were not for the advertising patronage we receive the 
American Bee Journal could not be furnished at the low 
price of $1.00 a year. So kindly helpall concerned by doing 
business with our advertisers and mentioning that you saw 
their advertisement in the American Bee Journal. | 
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Conducted by Mor.ey Pettit, Villa Nova, Ont. 








A Rising Canadian Bee-Keeper—Contraction When 
Hiving Swarms 


Frank P. Adams, of Brantford, is one of our rising 
young Canadian bee-keepers, who, last season, managed a 
large apiary exclusively for comb honey and queens. In 
the December Canadian Bee Journal he has the audacity to 
rise up and criticise some of the old established ideas about 
comb-honey production. If he had not produced about 10,000 
pounds of comb honey in his one yard last summer we 
might be tempted to advise him to ‘“‘ go away back and sit 
down.”’ As it is, we shall proceed ‘* to pick his bones.”’ 


Mr. Adams criticises the method of contraction of 
brood-chambers when hiving swarms for the production of 





FRANK P. ADAMS 


comb honey. Strong swarms, he says, ‘‘instead of staying 
put in the little brood-nest, fool their time away in repeated 
attempts to change their quarters, and try the operator’s 
strength and patience in an endeavor to get them back to 
workagain.”’ I have had little difficulty on this score where 
they were given the whole brood-chamber for 3 or 4 days, or 
even a week, then contracted. Aspinwall recommended, at 
the National, contracting in a different way by separating 
the combs with slatted dummies instead of crowding the 
combs to the center and dummies at the outside. 


That they fill this brood-chamber quickly and swarm 
again, as Mr. Adams says often happens, is a serious objec- 
tion to the contracted brood-chamber. But the next ob- 
jection I can not see how to avoid ; whatever will really in- 
crease the profits of the apiary I am prepared to do or hire 
done, if possible. I mean where he says: 


“‘ There is another objection to the contracted brood-nest 
that becomes serious as the number of our colonies multiply, 
and that is the work of going through the recently-hived 
swarms for the purpose of taking out part of the frames 
and replacing them with dummies, and again after the 
honey-fiow taking out the dummies and putting back frames 
in their place. The work in a fair-sized yard is enormously 
increased if we must be constantly tinkering with the brood- 
nest. In the spring, before the honey-flow is on, it is profit- 
able to go through the yard and make use of every little 
kink we know of in order to build up colonies to their maxi- 
mum strength, but when the flow commences there is 











plenty of work with the swarms and supers to keep our 
time fully occupied.”’ 

By ‘‘swarms’’ in the last sentence, I think Mr. Adams 
can not mean natural swarms, but rather shaken or some 
other sort of artificial swarms. I look back on my years of 
experience with natural swarming asona dismal night- 
mare. Mr. Adams says further : 


‘*In many localities the flow shuts off as soon as the 
clover and basswood is through blooming, and it is only in 
favorable years that the fall flow is sufficient to keep the 
bees from drawing on their stores for late brood-rearing. 
With such conditions, it is evident that winter stores must 
be secured from the white honey-flow, and unless part of 
the yard has been put to filling frames to supply the rest in 
the fall, our only recourse is the sugar-barrel. Under these 
conditions we might just as well have a few frames filled 
out in the brood-chambers while the flow is on, so as to sup- 
ply them from supers.”’ 

This reads well, and often works all right, but when the 
flow stops unexpectedly we have these brood-chamber combs 
filled and sections only partly filled. It would seem to me 
the more cautious plan to allow room for only brood in the 
brood-chamber, and when sections come off add combs of 
honey from elsewhere. Mr. Adams continues: 


** Big swarms mean fast work in the supers, and we are 
unable to build up our coloniesso that the hives are crowded 
with bees from top to bottom, then it is always possible to 
unite two weak colonies, so that their combined forces will 
hustle the honey into the supers much faster than they 
would have done had they been hived separately, and if our 
swarms are strong—very strong—it will be found that 8 
Langstroth frames filled from top to bottom with founda- 
tion are none too many in the hive-body, and that a colony 
so fixed, and with a good queen, will go ahead with the 
work in the supers at a surprising rate, and, having plenty 
of room below, will go into winter quarters stronger in 
bees and require less feeding than one that has been con- 
tracted down.’’ 

After all, Mr. Adams and I are not so far apart, for my 
idea of a contracted brood-.chamber is a 12-frame contracted 
to about 7 frames. All this goes to show the complications 
introduced, and corresponding skill needed, for successful 
comb-honey production. 

—ZP 3 ——— 


Paragraphic Comments 


ToA. C. Miller’s tar-paper-wrapped hives ‘‘ York County 
Bee-Keeper’’ says, ‘‘ No, siree,’’ for an old-fashioned Cana- 
dian winter. 

Herbert Kirkham, Viadimir, Russia, writing in the 
Canadian Bee Journal, says their bees are practically in the 
cellar 6 months and outside 6 months. About 90 percent of 
the bees are in log hives. Their principal crop is from 
buckwheat, yielding 30 to 40 pounds perannum. He con- 
cludes by saying the principal foods of the Russian peas- 
ants are ‘“‘salted cucumbers, rye-bread, sour cabbage, and 
buckwheat porridge.’’ Is it any wonder they throw bombs 
at the Czar? 

The Farmer’s Advocate, Montreal Witness, and Family 
Herald, each give reports of a column or more of the Na- 
tional convention held in Chicago last month. 


—aE --- 


A Fraternal Greeting 


Welcome ‘‘Southern Beedom’’ to the columns of the 
*‘Old Reliable.”” ‘‘Canadian Beedom” extends to you a 
fraternal hand. 

(Aside in stage whisper.) Cheer up, Canadian beedom- 
ites! Are we going to let any Southern department, or any 
other, for that matter, get ahead of ORS? Sendin your 
experiences and ideas. I know Canadians are full of them. 
Plenty of time for them to grow these long winter evenings. 
Put them down on paper, and while you are helping some 
one else you will be helping yourself by crystallizing your 


own thoughts. 
2 


Weather Forecasts 
In the Canadian Bee Journal R. F. Holtermann gives 
timely advice on studying weather signs. Our Lord, he 
says, who never made a mistake, nor spoke lightly, said, 
‘* Ye can discern the face of the sky and of the earth.’’ So 
we can by studying ‘‘the tenor of seasons, the result of 
winds from certain directions, the deductions we may draw 
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from certain clouds at certain times of the day, and the sug- 
gestions we get from certain sunrises and sunsets,’’ learn 
to forecast the weather with a measure of certainty. This 
is particularly profitable to any agricultural pursuit. 


TL i 


Honey Around Edges of Flight-Holes 


‘‘ Sister ’’ Wilson (page 12) failed to note how bees carry 
honey away in small particles, some of which are liable to 
get stuck around the edges of any hole through which they 
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Cjterthoughts 


The ‘‘ Old Reliable’ as seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. E. Hasty, Sta. B. Rural, Toledo, Ohio. 














For AND AGAINST BLACK BREEs. 


Harry Lathrop against the black bees seemsto bea 
temperate and reasonableopposer. Perhaps he’s right, that 
those of us who keepa sort of lingering, half-way bias in 
their favor would be cured if we were obliged for a season 
to run a whole apiary of them. Heis generous to say: ‘‘I 
fully agree that by proper care the black race might be 
made equal to any for honey-gathering qualities, and we all 
like the way they cap their comb honey, but they are so dis- 
agreeable to work with that I think very few having had ex- 
perience with them would wish to increase the stock.’’ Hope 
the brother who scolded me so roundly in a recent number 
will note how nearly Mr. Lathrop comes to saying the same 
thingsasI. Page 860. 


BEES SPOTTING HIVES IN EARLY DECEMBER. 


So Canadian bees were spotting things and showing 
signs of engorgement before the middle of December. Not 
as their owners would choose to have it. And the Canadian 
weather unusual in the direction of being sudden and un- 
expected. Apparently most climes can say, ‘‘ Same here,”’ 
if those strict words are adhered to. Page 861. 


BABY NUCLEI AND QUEEN-REARING. 


Mr. Pharr and the other Texans have certainly got the 
mating of queens in baby nuclei down fine. Only one little 
comb, which is only one-sixth standard size. No brood at 
all. Only 50 to 250 bees, according to weather. Say, I have 
an invention whereby a virgin and a couple of small horse- 
flies are baby-nucleied in a glass bottle. Cut the cork so 
the queen can get out and in, but her companions not. 


Facts are facts; and the baby nucleus may beall right— 
afterthinkers to the contrary notwithstanding ; but I con- 
fess to feeling toward the little device somewhat as a porcu- 
pine feels when he sees a dog. To populate 300 mating- 
boxes with the bees of one colony, and practically throw 
them away when the queens are sold, is somewhat attractive, 
I grant. Per contra, making the required number of old- 
style, 3-frame nuclei must make ugly havoc with an apiary, 
any one can see. No wonder breeders wish to avoid this. 
Mr. Atchley’s remark that orders for queens are mostly re- 
ceived when none can be mated successfully in the baby boxes 
is instructive in its way. One thing I didn't think of be- 
fore in this connection is that good, strong nuclei are liable 
to act like full colonies and resist the introduction of a vir- 
gin for a week or more. This wastes time sadly, besides 
sometimes killing a queen. Worse yet, they may leave her 
a damaged but not quite unsalable article at the end of the 
unpleasantness. The upshot is that the baby-farmers are 
not quite cannibals, nor yet fools; but still, it seems 
to me, that critics best serve the interests of apicul- 
ture (outside the breeder’s yard) if they growl a good plenty. 
Pages 864, 865. 


DEFINITIONS AND STANDARDS OF HONEY. 


It rather seems to me that the official definition of honey 
is better than Prof. Eaton’s amendment of it. The figures 
of the former are to be understood as outside figures, not 
average ones. No objection to honey having less than 25 
percent of water; but if it has more it is simply sweetened 
water. No objection to it having less .025 of ash; but if it 








has more it is to be objected to as dirty. Noobjection to its 
having less than 8 percent of sucrose; but if it has more it 
is a mixture of honey and sugar. 


STaTEs’ PurE Foop Laws. 


So when most States get pure-food laws—and well en- 
forced—the laggard States have to serve as dumping ground. 
Hope they’ll reflect betimes. Page 867. 


Wuat Dkstroyvs Basswoop BLoom ? 


I think it was not the bug that Gustave Gross saw in 
the basswood bloom that did most of the mischief, but a 
widely spread fungous disease. Bug may have helped on 
somewhat. At my location basswood bloom has been more 
or less unhealthy for several years. Last year some of the 
blossom-buds were transformed into monstrosities—grew 
too large but never opened. Page 867. 


ADDITIONS TO NECTAR-YIELDING PLANTs. 


A geranium with thorns like a blackberry (were the 
same either wild or tame) would be quite a curiosity to me. 
Of course, all additions to the list of plants that produce 
nectar is plainly visible quantities are of some interest. 
Page 867. 
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A Sister’s Report for 1905 


DEAR Miss WILSON :—I had 10 colonies, spring count, 
last season, and increased to 21. I took off 400 pounds of 
white comb honey, 50 of dark, and about 6 pounds of ex- 
tracted honey, as I extracted some unfinished sections. 

Three Rivers, Mich. Mrs. Ll. Mack. 


ER — A A 


Two Sisters Continue the Bee-Business 


I will let you know of our great loss, that our father, 
Mr. Peter Blunier, died in February, 1905. He was a bee- 
keeper and a readerof the American Bee Journal for years. 
So now my sister and I must take care of the bees and the 
business. DInA BLUNIER. 

Roanoke, Ill. 


The hearty sympathy of the sisters is extended to you 
in your affliction. We are glad to welcome yourself and 
sister to our corner, and hope to hear from you frequently. 


ee ee 


Getting Unfinished Sections Cleaned Out 


Miss WILson :—I see on page 810 0f 1905, some sister 
has a bad time getting the bees to take the honey out of un- 
finished sections. I find it very easy if it is worked right. 

Take the sections all out of the super that are wanted 
cleaned out, and set them promiscuously in the upper story 
of a colony you wish to feed. If any are capped over take a 
knife and uncap them, and then the bees will take it all out, 
but not otherwise. 

By arranging the sections as above described, the bees 
see that there is something radically wrong with the ar- 
rangement of the hive that they do not understand, and the 
best thing for them to do is to remove the honey, which 
they always do. 

Before putting the honey in the hive turn one corner of 
the glazed quilt back so the bees will have free access to 
the upper story. W. J. Younc. 

Scotch Ridge, Ohio. 


It is quite true that bees will nearly always remove un- 
capped honey, although they are sometimes very, very slow 
about it, and arranging the sections as described by Mr. 
Young will hasten their doing so. But the uncapplng is the 
very thing we want toavoid. It involves not only the labor 
of uncapping, but a whole lot of extra labor, taking the sec- 
tions out of the supers and putting them inagain. When 
taken from the hives in the fall a good many supers may 
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have only a small amountof honey in them, and yet some 
of that honey may be sealed. Now we do rot think it worth 
while to disturb that super at all, only we want it emptied 
of allhoney. When sorting our honey we like to have all 
sections to be emptied placed in the supers, separatored and 
wedged in tight, then thoroughly emptied of honey and 
packed away all ready to set on the hives the next season ; 
and so far we have found only one way that we can be sure 
- getting this done, and that is by letting the bees rob 
them. 

Mr. Bevins, on page 9, advises that No. 32 should have 
had empty combs. Although it was not mentioned on page 
810 (1905), that was exactly what they had—8 extra brood- 
combs nearly empty; but even with this inducement the 
bees would not take the trouble to uncap the sections. 


nD» ee 


A Letter from a Young Sister 


Dear Miss WILSON :—Papa said that he met you at the 
National convention, and that you said you were anxious 
for short articles from the sisters. 


Ihave been working with the bees ever since I was 13 
years old, which has been 3 seasons. I will give you some 
of my experience. 


When I first commenced to take off comb honey I was 
some afraid, but as I worked on I became braver, until now 
Iam notat allafraid. The first season I took off more than 
100 pounds, and did not get many stings. After I had been 
working an hour or two, mamma came out to see if I was 
getting nervous. 


The next year I took off some more honey, and helped 
papa put up queens. 


Last year, as there was not very much comb honey, I 
did most of the extracting with the help of two neighbor 
girls. They did the work in the apiary house, which was 
to weigh, uncap, and extract the combs, while I took them off. 


I caught most of the queens to fill the orders, and my 
little brother, or another boy, would put the wires on the 
cages. 

I should have said that I just worked during the sum- 
mer, as I go to school 9 months of the year. Last falll 
went into the high school. ELSIE STRONG. 

Clarinda, Iowa. 


P.S.—I write this for the benefit of timid girls who are 
afraid to work with the bees. E. S. 


We are very glad to have the benefit of Elsie’s experi- 
ence, especially as her papatells methat sheis the very 
best help he ever had in the apiary. And here isa nice 
little letter from Kenneth; Iam sure he, also, will soon be 
a great help to his papa: 

LETTER FROM A LITTLE BROTHER. 


DEAR Miss Witson:—I am a little boy 7 years old. I 
help papa put up queens. I put the screens on the mailing 
cages after Elsie catches the queens. I also split smoker- 
wood after papa has sawed off the blocks. KENNETH. 


Southern 
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Conducted by Louis H. ScHoii, New Braunfels, Tex. 
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Feeding Bees in Winter 


In the South, where the weather is more or less warm 
and sunny during the greater part of the winter and bees 
can fly, it would be safe to give feed in liquid form if col- 
onies are short of stores. _ In this case it would be better to 
heat the syrup, made of one part of best granulated sugar 
and one part of water. The sugar should be stirred into the 
boiling water and kept hot, but not boiling, stirring it con- 
tinually until all is a clear liquid. I would feed it slightly 
warm, but not hot. It is not a good idea, however, to feed 
liquid syrup when bees can not fly, as cleansing flights are 
necessary after handling the syrup. Warm weather, too, is 
necessary for a certain amount of evaporation of the syrup, 











but the heating before being fed helps it greatly in this re- 
spect. 

If the weather is so that syrup feeding is not advisable, 
and the bees must be supplied with stores, cakes of candy 
should be given. Be sure touse high-grade granulated 
sugar, dissolving it in boiling water. The ratio of sugar 
and water that suited me best for making these cakes is 4 
pounds of sugar toa gallon of water. More sugar makes 
the cakes toodry. Boil this syrup carefully until it will 
harden to mold into cakes. Ifa little of the syrup dropped 
in cold water solidifies quickly it has boiled enough. 


Now pour the syrup into large shallow pans of some 
kind, or a shallow wooden trough lined with butter, or par- 
affin paper, to prevent sticking. The syrup should be 
about 2% inches deep so that when it has hardened it can 
be broken into cakes weighing about 6 poundseach. Cakes 
6inches wide and 10 inches in length will average this 
weight, but it is not necessary to have them in this exact 
shape. Pieces broken off the cake in any form and averag- 
ing about 150 cubic inches will weigh near enough to 6 
pounds. 

I have just made a number of oblong cakes for experi- 
ment, by pouring the hot syrup into paste board boxes of 
the right dimensions for a single cake; the boxes first be- 
ing lined with a sheet of butter-paper. The paper was 
easily peeled off afterthe cakes had hardened sufficiently. 
The boxes can be used over again several times, relining 
them with paper by simply placing a sheet over them and 
roughly pressing it down with the fingers. 

In feeding, one of these cakesis to be laid carefully 
over the cluster of bees of each colony. If bur-combs ex- 
tend over the top: bars, so much the better; but if not, then 
a few sticks should be laid under the cakes to allow the bees 
freer access to the cake from below. If no, supers are on 
the hives empty ones can he placed on and a piece of cloth 
or old gunny-sacking should be packed over the top-bars 
and the candy cake. Where deep covers are used the supers 
will not be needed. In the more southern parts of the South 
supers are kept on the hives the entire year, 


The question has been asked me several times, whether 
can syrup or molasses would be satisfactory for feeding 


purposes. I should not advocate it, not on an extensive 
scale, at least. It has been used by some of our farmer bee- 
keepers. One such case I remember last spring. The bees 


were starving and needed food a/ once, but there was no 
other sweet in the house, except cane molasses. It was 
about 20 miles to the nearest town, and the roads were bad. 
To give relief to the starving bees at once, about a pint of 
the syrup was given, pouring it into the combs by laying 
them flat over the top-bars and allowing the surplus to drip 
off when the combs were replaced in the hive. 


Care should be taken in all feeding manipulations not to 
incite robbing. This molasses feeding was done later in 
the spring. Sugar syrup replaced the former as soon as sugar 
was obtained, as the molasses contains undesirable constit- 
uents that are harmful to bees. It can not be safely fed in 
a diluted state on account of the formation of acetic acid 
when thinned with water. Theacid is injurious to bees 
and kills them. 

The same trouble obtains when feeding ‘‘ pelloncillos.’’ 
This isan unrefined sugar manufactured in Mexico, and 
comes in the shape of small cones weighing about 13 ounces 
each. As a feed it is cheaper than cane-sugar, costing 
about 3’ cents per pound. Cones of this sugar are placed 
above the brood-nest like the candy cakes mentioned before, 
and the bees help themselves. These “ pelloncillos’’ are 
often used by Southwest Texas bee-keepers for feeding in 
‘‘off’’ years. It is claimed that this sugar does not stimu- 
late brood-rearing when fed in this way. It works all right 
for feeding in dry localities of the country, but in dampor 
moist locations the sugar takes up water and the formation 
of acetic acid results. If syrup is made from this sugar by 
adding water, fermentation takes place to a certain extent, 
and the amount of acetic acid is so great that bees fed upon 
the syrup will die by the thousands. Great care should 


therefore be taken when feeding ‘ pelloncillos’’ when the 
weather is not absolutely dry. 

Please Send Us Names of Bee-Keepers who do not 
now get the American Bee Journal, and we will send them 
sample copies. Then you can very likely afterward get 
their subscriptions, for which work we offer valuable 
premiums in nearly every number of this Journal. .You 
can aid much by sending in the names and addresses when 
writing us on other matters 
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Some Apiarian Comments and Experiments 
BY ADRIAN GETAZ. 


T IS not often that I enter into a controversy with some 
other writer. I think that when I have expressed my 
opinion, and given my reasons for such, and the “other 

fellow” has done the same, that ought to be the end of it. 
That is, as a general rule; but there are exceptions. Some- 
times a glaring error, or what may seem to be so, has been 
made, and should be corrected. This being understood, | 
wish in this contribution to correct what seems to me er- 
roneous, and also describe some experiments that may lead 
to very important results 


Fout Broop AND ApbuLt BEEs. 


In reading the report of a late convention, I was quite 
surprised at the assertion repeatedly made by several of our 
best bee-keepers, that adult bees do not contract foul brood. 
If the reader will turn to Cheshire’s works, he will see that 
foul-brood bacilli have been found in the bodies of adult 
bees, workers and queens, chiefly in the blood. Not only 
Cheshire, but Prof. Harrison, and several other microscopists, 
have found them even in the ovaries of the queens. 


We may disagree with Cheshire’s or anybody else’s 
opinions, but when competent men tell us they have seen 
something, there is nothing to do but to accept their asser- 
tions, at least until positive proof that they are mistaken is 
given 

On the other hand, it is incontestable that the disease is 
not transmitted by the adult bees, or at least very seldom, if 
at all. Cheshire explains it by saying that the disease de- 
velops rapidly, and that before any transmission can be made 
the diseased adult bees go out of the hive to die. It is certain 
that diseased bees usually leave and die away from the hives. 
When they do not, they are expelled. All those who have 
seen bee-paralysis are familiar with these facts. 


In connection with this, it must be remembered that as 
long as the infected bee or other animal lives, the bacilli will 
not leave its body, except what few may be carried out with 
its excrements. They multiply by divisiom Each bacillus 
grows in length, and, when sufficiently long, breaks in two or 
more portions, each one forming a new individual. The 
process continues as long as there is plenty to eat. When the 
infected animal dies, and there is no more to eat, the bacilli 
break into spores, which escape by the thousands and infect 
whatever suitable material with which they come in contact. 
As the diseased bees die outside, or are carried out immedi- 
ately, it is easy to see that they cannot be a serious source of 
infection. 

GLUCOSE AND CHLORYDRIC ACID. 


In a recent issue, Prof. Eaton said that in the United 
States at least, glucose is no longer made with sulphuric acid, 
but with chlorydric acid. When the transformation is finished, 
carbonate of soda is added to neutralize the acid, with the 
result that chloride of sodium, or, to call it by its popular 
name, common salt, remains in the glucose. 


I am not in a position to confirm or contradict the 
Professor's statement, but it is certainly a puzzle to me. It 
seems to me that the salt remaining in the glucose would give 
it such an abominable taste that it would preclude its use, at 
least for eating purposes. 


Motus AND WAx. 


In the last edition of his excellent bee-book, Prof. Cook 
says that the moths do not attack the combs that have neither 
pollen nor dead bees, as the wax alone cannot furnish them 
the nitrogenous substances necessary for their development. 


I am sorry to contradict, but I have had combs which 
had neither dead bees nor pollen, and where no brood had 
been reared, completely eaten up; and the moths therein grew 
to full size and completed their development. Moths fre- 


quently attack and ruin sections where nothing can be had 
but wax; 


they do not seem to eat the honey. 





Tue RretscHE Comp FouNDATION PREss. 


I have not the last edition of the “A B C of Bee Culture.” 
A correspondent writes me that a German foundation press is 
mentioned there, but that the editor does not recommend it, 
because it makes foundation with flat bottoms. There must 
be a mistake somewhere. None of the presses or rolls made 
in Europe make flat-bottom foundation. I receive regularly 
several European bee-papers, but | never saw the flat-bottom 
mentioned. 

YouNG AND OLp BEEs 


In one of the last numbers of the “late lamented’? Western 
Bee Journal, Mr. Stachelhausen writes the following: 

“Mr. Getaz explains his success [in preventing swarming 
by caging the queen] in the following way: During the four 
days or more without unsealed brood, the young bees having 
no brood to feed, take to the field notwithstanding their age 
or rather youngness. I am sure this idea is not based on 
facts. It is proven by many experiments that under no cir- 
cumstances will a worker-bee fly out of the hive before she 
is 12 days old. If this were not so, and a young bee could 
become a field-bee, if not enough brood is present, the swarm- 
ing fever would never appear in any colony.” 


There are two errors in the above. The first is the asser 
tion that a bee under 12 days of age will not fly out. That 
may have been so in some cases, but experiments have been 
made where bees only 7, 5, and in one case 4 days old, have 
brought in nectar and pollen. On the other hand, bees several 
weeks old, and even several months old, when wintered over, 
do the work usually allotted to the young bees when none are 
present. 

It is therefore certain that while young bees do the inside 
work in preference, and the older ones the field-work, there 
is no absolute date or limit, all depending upon the circum- 
stances. 

The second error is the assertion that if so, the swarming 
fever would not appear, or, to put it in another shape, queen- 
cells would not be constructed. Because young bees can go 
to the field, there is absolutely no reason why this would 
prevent them from building queen-cells before taking to the 
field. If they don’t build any when there is no unsealed 
brood, it is because they can’t, and not because they won’t. 


FLicHt-HoLe Asove Broop-NEst. 


Some years ago a Mr. Richard, a preacher at Amsterdam, 
took a notion to have a hive of bees. Not having any other 
place for them he put them in the garret. The shape of the 
roof was such that it became necessary to have the entrance 
at the top of the hive instead of the bottom. The following 
year the hive was taken to the country and another bought 
besides. The result was that the hive with the entrance at 
the top of the brood-nest gave three times as much surplus 
honey as the other. The same results were obtained the fol- 
lowing y year. 

It is needless to say that a large number of apiarists be- 
gan to experiment on the question. The results as far as the 
reports I have seen stated, are an increase from 2 to 5 times 
and in one case 6 times the amount of surplus honey that 
would be obtained with the entrance at the usual place. Only 
one case is on record where no increase was obtained in the 
supers, but considerably more than usual was stored in the 
brood-chamber. 

The following points were ascertained: 

Ist. The brood-nest remains where it is; the queen does 
not go up in the supers. 

2d. The bees manage to keep the hive, including the 
bottom-board, as clean as when the entrance is below. 

3d. It is absolutely necessary that when the upper en- 
trance is open, the other should be closed, and no crack of 
appreciable size should be permitted below the upper entrance. 


These three points are correct. I have tried the system 
and found them to be so. 

I hesitated a long time before trying the process myself. 
I am working for comb honey, and the European bee-keepers 
work for extracted honey. 1 was under the impression that 
an opening above would interfere with the building of comb 
in the sections. I finally tried a few hives, but instead of 
having the entrance opening directly outside, I had a kind of 
passage-way leading down to the bottom-board just in front 
of the other entrance. This did not work very well. The 
ventilation was too imperfect. At least I thought so, but I 
have come to the conclusion that I may have been mistaken, 
and that the process deserves further trial. 

By that time I reflected that while Europeans work for 
extracted honey, they hardly ever give a full set of built 
combs, usually only a few, and the rest is with foundation, and 
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usually only starters at that. So, after all, 
much difference as one would think at first decided to 
put the entrances above, opening directly outside. By that 
time the only flow we had last year, and a very poor one at 
that, came to an end, and of course that ended the experiment 
so far as the increase of surplus honey is concerned 


there is 
So | 


not so 


I suppose that most, if not all, of the readers of this 
paper know that when there is no flow, more or less bees 
will (at least during the warm days) go into the supers, loaf, 
gnaw the foundation, chink propolis anywhere and ever) 


where, and do more or less mischief. 

I soon discovered that while there was the usual number 
of bees in the supers of the hives with the entrances below, 
there were none, or practically none, in those with the en 
trances above. An inspection disclosed the fact that if there 
were no bees in the supers, there was, on the other hand, 
big, compact cluster right at the entrance; that is, 
That was quite a puzzle to me. 

The warm air contained in the hive has a strong tenden¢ 
to go upward. To bring it down to the bottom through the 
combs and a mass of bees requires a large number of 
fanning bees and a large entrance. With the entrance above, 


a 
inside of it 


the warm air will go out of itself, perhaps much faster than 
needed for the best results. 

Without thinking any further, I had made the upper 
entrances as big, or nearly as big, as I usually make them 
when at the bottom of the hives. I then realized, that for the 


reason just given, they were entirely too large, and that those 
big bunches of bees were there to prevent a too free escape 


of the warm air needed for the brood. What is the exact 
size for the best results, I do not know yet. 
Knoxville, Tenn 


% 
Cellar-Wintering — Hershiser Bottom-Board 


BY OREL L. HERSHISER. 
R. MORLEY PETTIT, in “Canadian Beedom” (page 
904—1905), makes some criticisms of the Hershiser 


Combined Hive Stand and Bottom-Board, shown at the 


late Ontario Convention at Toronto, which should not stand 
unchallenged. 
Is it “too much machinery to be carried under the hive’? 


It is a device so simple that a one-armed man or a child can 
make every adjustment without the least difficulty. Its con 
struction is such that the simplicity and ease of operating it 
cannot in the least be affected by moisture or swelling, and it 
is absolutely impossible for the bees to propolize its edges or 
hinder its easy working. It is very strong, although the device 
for the 10-frame dovetail hive weighs but 8 pounds 

It enables the apiarist to have his bees practically prepared 
at all times for removal to or from out-apiaries, for confine 
ment within the hive while in the cellar, or for shipment; the 
simple adjustment to confine the bees or admit them to flight 
being made at the rate of 100 colonies in less than one-half 
hour. Added ventilation can be given in a moment, if needed, 
during a heavy honey-flow, or in hiving a large swarm; and 
when combs are melting down, or likely to melt down, because 
of excessive heat, relief can be quickly afforded 

Colonies being robbed can be instantly and perfectly pro- 





tected. In fact, the device is complete in itself for all pur- 
poses to which a bottom-board or a ventilating scheme below 
the hive-body may be put. There are no extra parts to be 
used for special purposes, such as blocks and wedges for 
Veda rere NA 
Fig. 1.—Bottom-Board—Sectional View. 
giving ventilation; and no bottom-boards to be left on the 


summer stand or stowed away, as is necessary with most 
hives and practiced by neafly all apiarists who winter bees in 
the cellar; all such objects being perfectly comprehended in 
this one device. It presents to me not a single disadvantage, 
but its advantages are manifold. Its use to me in cellar- 
wintering alone, to say nothing of its convenience in moving 
bees, has been highly profitable. 

Further and more careful observation and investigation, I 
believe, will convince my critic that he is all wrong in de- 
claring that “he finds it is not practical to confine bees to the 
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.—Hershiser Hive-Stand—Bottom-Board Detached 
Applied For. 
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cellar. Mr. Pettit’s bees 
. all want to go out because 
bees have asked that privilege My 
and attend strictly to the business ot 
quietly, and, if once in a while a stray bee leaves 
and buzzes a bit, very likely for some 
reason, they do not all fall to and do the 
accustomed to humming and buzzing that 
ceased to irritate them lo be sure, they hum and buzz if 
they get warm, and would undoubtedly go in search of 
cool air if allowed their liberty, but they become quiet and con 
tented as soon as such need is supplied 

If the temperature of th 
more sensitive colonies will be 
activity; and in case of such unsatisfactory 
is no doubt that the colonies first aroused 
tendency hasten the awakening of those in 
of repose. In such an emergency, if the properly 
confined to their hives, it is a positive advantage, as otherwise 
many strong and vigorous bees would perish on the cellar 
floor, or at the windows, if there was a ray of light gut 
where temperature and ventilation are satisfactory the mere 
buzzing of a few restless bees, now and then, will not “rouse 
the whole cellar’ or cause unusual activity 

Disturbances occasioned by insufficient or impure air or 
high temperature, are not likely to occur in the cellar or 
repository specially constructed or fitted for the purpose of 
wintering bees; but, even in these, disastrous failure has some- 
times been the result. Such failures are probably more fre- 
quent than most of us imagine, for the reason that people 
take little pride in recounting mistakes or disasters, but 
casionally one who has learned wisdom with passing years 
becomes reminiscent, as did Harry Lathrop, of Wisconsin, 
where he recalls a case in his own experience of 35 ae. 
strong colonies placed in a specially built repository about Dec 
1. About Jan. 15 following, the door was opened, and in one 
of the upper front corners of the room was a bunch of 
bees about the size of a bushel basket, and upon the floor was 
about an inch in depth of dead bees. The live bees were 
divided as well as possible and their wintering was finished 
in clamps outside. Fifteen weak colonies in the spring was 
the result. Want of air was ascribed as the of the 
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death of the bees. Possibly such was the case, but I am 
strongly of the opinion that, having deserted their hives, food 
was not within their reach, and starvation was the immediate 
cause of the death of such an unusual number of bees. If his 
visit to the bees had been delayed 2 or 3 days longer all would 
have been dead. If each colony had been confined within the 
limits of its own | with the proper amount of room be 
neath the frames, well ventilated, there seems to me no reason 
why each colony should not have survived, just as did the 
large bunch of bees in one of the upper front corners of the 
room 


The bottom-board under mention was made especially to 
meet my personal requirements. All my apiaries are away 
from home. Ther good cellar under my dwelling-house, 


but the constant to which it is put during the winter 
months precludes keeping 1t dark, and it is impracticable to 
keep it at an even temperature. No difficulty in keeping it 
from the freezing point, but in very cold weather a hot fire 
must be kept in the furnace to heat the house. When mod 
erate weather comes, especially if it comes suddenly, there is 
too much heat in the cellar for orthodox wintering. Barring 
the uneven temperature, the cellar is about ideal. The neces- 
sity of bringing the bees from out-apiaries at the very time 
they must be placed in the cellar, and the peculiar conditions 
of the latter, were the factors which called for correspond 
ingly peculiar construction to confine the bees while in the 
cellar and in moving them. After the disastrous winter of 
1903-4, in which I lost heavily, having wintered almost entirely 
outdoors, I determined not to risk all of them in that way 
again. Hence the evolution of a device to meet my require 
ments 

On Dec. 4, 1905, I commenced at 9:30 o'clock in the fore- 
noon and by 12 o'clock I had closed the hives (by means of 
my bottom-boards) of 88 colonies of bees, and hauled them in 
two sleighloads a distance of 4% miles, carrying them a dis- 
tance of 75 feet to the cellar door. By 3 o'clock in the after- 
noon I had them safely placed in the cellar, all with the 
assistance of one man all the time and a boy teamster and his 
team in the forenoon. The weather was about at the freezing 
point, and a few live bees dropped on the floor-boards. After 
the bees were placed in the cellar a brisk fire in the furnace 
soon raised the temperature to a point which enabled every 
live bee to regain the cluster in its hive. 

Last winter | made my first experiment in wintering 
bees, in considerable numbers, eonfined in their hives, although 
I had tried it in a small way the winter previous. One hun- 
dred and thirty-five colonies were placed in the cellar, con- 
fined as described. Four-fifths or more of the colonies were 
nuclei, occupying from 3 to 5 Langstroth frames. They could 
not have been wintered outdoors. Many of them were de- 
ficient in stores, probably % of them having less than 16 
pounds each. They had been fed up late in the season on 
sugar syrup. The average loss in weight per colony, in win- 
tering, was a little in excess of 7 pounds for 4 months’ confine- 
ment. My winter loss from this lot was 2 colonies which 
died of starvation, and a few that swarmed out and joined 
other colonies, which was due to the folly of putting bees out 
when it is sO warm as it was here on March 28, the ther- 
mometer registering 78 degrees. The strength of the weak 
as compared with the strong colonies in the spring was as 
nearly in proportion to their strength the fall previous as 








Fig. 3.—Hershiser’s Bottom-Board and Hive as Prepared for Summer. 


could be estimated, the full colonies being correspondingly 
stronger than the nuclei. This lot of weak colonies wintered 
at least 15 percent. better than the strong colonies left out- 
doors, and consumed not more than half as much stores per 
colony. All colonies wintered outside were in first-class con- 





dition in the fall, with 25 pounds and upwards of stores per 
colony, and well packed and protected. 

While absent at the late Chicago convention the furnace 
became defective, and it was impossible to control the heat 
until repairs were made. The excessive heat, resulting from 





Fig. 4.—Hive-Stand as Adapted for Cellar Use. 


too strong a draft, caused the bees to roar and clamor for 
liberty as though it were summer, but all to no purpose; each 
colony was safely confined within its own hive. It can easily 
be guessed what the consequences would have been if the bees 
had been able to escape from their hives. My loss would have 
been practically 146 colonies of bees—the number in the cellar 
After repairs had been made on the furnace and better con 
ditions obtained, the bees quieted down to thetr normal con 
dition, apparently none the worse for their unwonted activity. 
except 3 colonies which persisted in “keeping up the music.” 
A few bees in these, with distended abdomens, are running 
about the screen sides of the bottom-board, but the number 
diminishes daily, and I anticipate that when they have ex 
pired, as they surely will in a few days, these colonies will 
also be in a normal condition, as they really are now, except 
the few restless bees. The colonies both above and below 
and all around the restless ones are perfectly normal, the 
quiet yellow cluster of bees hanging between and below the 
frames, telling the story of comfort and perfect wintering. 

The above observations, in my own experience, prove to 
me conclusively that if bees of one or more colonies should 
buzz about the wire-screen sides of the bottom-board, in an 
effort to escape, the noise will not materially disturb other 
colonies, much less will it “rouse the whole cellar.” That 
when bees are properly confined to their hives, having all 
neéded ventilation, if, from a rise in the temperature all the 
colonies become aroused, they will return to their normal 
winter condition, when the proper temperature is restored, 
without serious consequences; whereas, if not so confined, the 
loss of bees by becoming disengaged from the hive and lost on 
the cellar floor or otherwise, would be enormous. To me the 
carrying of so trifling an amount of machinery under the hive 
has been advantageous and profitable. To be without it would, 
in my case, be extravagance. Buffalo, N. Y. 


A Successfi Home-Made Hive 


BY A. ’ LATHAM. 


OO often in making his own hives the bee-keeper tries to 
pattern them after those sold by the manufacturers, and 
consequently finds that it does not pay to buy good 

lumber, saw it by hand, and make a hive costing little less than 
a better one sold by the manufacturers. Nor does it pay to 
make that style of hive out of cheap lumber—a dressmaker 
might as well construct a dress from home-spun on a pattern 
designed for silk goods. Yet everyone knows that a good, 
serviceable dress can be made from home-spun, and one which 
is possibly even better for ordinary wear than the silk one. 
It is my purpose to tell the readers of the American Bee 
Journal how a bee-hive can be formed from the cheapest kind 
of lumber, and yet be a better hive for actual use than the 
factory-made hive. 

This hive which I am about to describe is not handsome 
to look at, for its beauty lies deep and is the more appreciated 
the longer the hive is used. It is a hive excellent for winter 
as well as for summer. 

To construct this hive a good roofing papér is necessary. 
Having used with great success that brand known as “Paroid” 
—a paper which is advertised in the American Bee Journal— 
I shall make occasional mention of that name and also shall 
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speak of the other paper made by the same firm, a tough 1 he ends are then to be ed like the sides, except 
paptr called “Neponset.” This latter paper I use in the i that the upper strip is lowers \ from the edge and the 
terior of the hive, the “Paroid” being used external inner wall made shorter t w a rabbet on which t 
A roll of “Paroid,” one of “Neponset,” plen f assort support the f ies. If cross-w frames are used (a mu 
nails, some good tacks, and a large quantity of grocery-box« better arrangem« vy the way) e side-walls 1 et 
shoe-cases, and hat-cases are the materials needed to const prepared f the ends 
1 score or more of excellent hives—the tools required being he g Knesses ol , ed W 
cross-cut saw (not over 20 inches long), a small rip-saw, abe \ the inside nent f the 
small plane, a try-square, a light hammer, a strong screw whi difhe \ 
Iriver or old chisel, a jack-knife, and a yard-s Let t 
tools be good ones, for it pays to use good tools ies = 
If one is fortunate enough to have a shop with w = r yy 
bench, so much the better; but good work can be done w N P | 
large dry-goods box for a bench and a smaller | { 
sawing on. | + 
The shoe-cases, etc., are taken apart w w-d ‘ . 
ind hammer (this hammer should be of the best grade x 
a claw which will pull a headless nail). The grocery-box 
are not all taken apart, as some are to serve as the found 2” 
structure for hive-bodies and supers a: 
Careful selection of boxes, and thorough preparation ¢ g : 
far toward assuring success in this hive-making uw king 
for one may otherwise become disgusted at the beginning | a z al 
give up because of numerous though trifling difficulties r corre mos 
tiresome—that is, slow work constructing the rst hive but . a — — —< 
one soon gets familiar with the different steps, and can t in}. 
out from 3 to 8 hives per day, according to his skill Strips OF the ng paper on the hoi rd strips which bor 
energy. : the air-spaces, or selecting different thicknesses when thes« 
The numerous cereals sold nowadays furnish such a | 0d strips are got out. If the original box is only a fraction 
variety of boxes that one ought to find just what he needs of an inch out of the way in its measurements it is not ne 
the various grocery stores. After once deciding on a box h sary to cut it down, since the difficulty can be remedied in th 
should persuade the different grocers to reserve that particular | ™@"MeT Just suggested , 
box for him. In this way one can get together a hundred \t tl tage OF constructior uu will have a hive-bod 
more boxes all of a size and shape of great strength and exceeding warm and protecting in 
character, but it itself will require protection from the el 
THe Mopus OPeranpl. ments 
Select a box which is 1% inches longer and 1% wid You wi peg wer ppt Aor “er agen x ag oe hive-bods — ‘ 
than the inside measure of your hive-body. If just the right | SM 'TO™ the Paroid roll a strip which will go around thi 
size box cannot be had, select that which will require the least body and 7° hes, and with width about 1 — 
cutting down. greater than the depth of the body Chis strip is put on wit 


Remove the top and bottom of this box and cut down if 
necessary. It is not much of a task to cut a box down. In 
case it is too long the entire end is cut off and the end-piec 
again nailed in place, after, of course, removing the sawed-off 
bits of boards and the nails. If the box is too wide, one side is 
knocked off and the two end-pieces are sawed to the right 
length and the side again nailed in place. If the box is too 
deep, the rip-saw quickly takes off the right amount, care being 
first taken that any obstructing nails are previously removed 
A little planing completes the task. A trifle minutes 
will serve to cut down a box to the right size. You will then 
have a hive-body of thinner material and longer and wider 
than the regular hive-body. -Cut out pieces of “Neponset’’ o1 
other good sheathing paper to fit the inside walls of this bod 
Then get out four strips of half-inch stuff not less than on 
inch wide, of a length equal to the inside length of the hive 


over oO 


body. Nail these strips over the paper on the side-walls flush 
with the top and bottom edges. Then lay two more piec« 
of the “Neponset” over these strips Previous to this vou 























may have prepared a large number of pieces from your box 
board materials of a length equalling the depth of the hive 
body. Cover the second piece of paper with a sheathing of 


these boards, nailing near the ends so that the nails go through 
the strips between the papers, and with nails that will reach 
through to be clinched. This clinching is absolutely necessary. 

You will then have a body with side-walls made up of 
two thicknesses of wood, two of paper, and one dead-air 
space. 








the lap-seam well cemented, and with the upper edge project 


ing % inch Chis projecting edge turned in over the edge 
of the hive-body and tacked verti This turning 1m is to 
allow the supers and covers to telescope on without tearing 


down the edge of the paper 

The lower edge will also project and will thus overlap the 
joint between the hive-body and the bottom-board, except that 
it is to be cut aw above the entrance. Nails and tins come 
with the rolls of paper, f cement, and a row of 
tins should be cl sely nailed along the edge over the entrance 
[wo or three tins nailed along each of the remaining bottom 


also a can of 


edges, and along the seam, will be all the fastening the pape 
will require. It will naturally bulge slightly away from the 
walls and thus furnish another ait space 

You will observe that the hive-body has been made wit! 


out entrance, for the bottom-board will supply this. Mak: 
the bottom-board from the heavier stock which is found in 
the ends of the shoe-cases Make it longer if you wish than 
the hive-body, but of just the width Along the edges abo 

nail two wedge-shaped pieces on the sides and a strip a be 


space thick along the back The 
thick in front and at the back the 
When the hive is placed on th 
trance the width of the 
forward of the hive 
itself is tilted or 
tilting hives forward 
bee yard 

For a covet 
the whole lumber-pile 


ide-pieces should be an inch 
thickness of the back pier 

bottom there will be an e1 

one inch deep. All tilting 
away with, since the bottom 
slanting forward. The absurd custom of 
should not be tolerated in any upright 


hive and 


will be don 


the cheapest and worst piece n 
He will make the two thick 


one Can use 
cover ot 
one layer of 


nesses and prefe rably with an air-space, letting 

boards be parallel with the sides, another parallel with the 
ends. This cover should be made half an inch larger each 
way than the body, and a strip should be nailed all around 


and projecting so as to telescope over the hive-body. Then a 
piece of “Paroid” is cut about 6 inches larger each way that 
the cover, and this is laid over the cover, and the sides turned 
down. All nailing is done on the sides, leaving the top a 
perfect roof. Such a cover is proof against wind, rain, and 
sun 

For a super it is best to follow the plan of the hive-bod) 
except as to air-space. Leaving out the air-space will allow 
more room for the section-case.. This plan admits of the us 
of light section-cases protected by an outer super, a method 
entirely up-to-date. The frequent moving of the super would 


soon destroy the paper projecting beyond the lower edge. and 
Strips o! wood 


the “Paroid” strip is therefore cut narrower 





ag a ee 
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are securely nailed about the lower edge of the super so that it 
will telescope after the manner of the cover. Strips of paper 
are laid under these wooden strips so that supers of the same 
size can be tiered up without too tight a fit. 


CUTTING THE PAPER. 


Unless one is used to cutting roofing or sheathing paper 
he will make a poor pass at it. I find the following plan 
excellent 

Select several straight-edged wooden strips, two of which 
are over 3 feet long. Lay these two parallel and about % of 
an inch apart, and fasten them together securely by means of 
cleats put across the under side. Then from near either end 
extend a strip at right angles and nail firmly, these strips 
being a trifle over 3 feet apart. Measure from the space be- 
tween the two first-mentioned strips and on the other two cut 
notches according to the widths which you wish to cut the 
paper. Unroll the paper and slip the contrivance under the 
paper so that it will lie between the two last-mentioned strips, 
and bring the end to the desired notch. Then flattening down 
the paper, run the small blade of a knife along the narrow 
space between the two first-mentioned strips. It works to a 
charm 

In the case of “Paroid” the knife is apt to “gum” up If 
the cutting space is made with bevelled edges so that the knife- 
blade can be leaned to one side, much easier cutting will 
result. This bevel cut seems to allow the cut paper to lift 
off the knife so that the knife runs with much greater ease; 
otherwise the knife will drag and’make a ragged edge. Never 
attempt to cut these papers by laying them on a smooth sur- 
face and running a knife-point along a straight edge. Always 
cut with full blade while the paper overhangs the straight edge. 

















| 


It has not been easy to explain with sufficient clearness 
the full procedure in a single article, and I have supplied a few 
diagrams to make the whole matter perfectly clear. 

One can, if he has the use of a circular saw, make frames 
and full inside furniture for this hive, but without proper 
machinery he will do better to buy frames and section-cases 
in the flat ready to nail. : 

_ I am fully persuaded that any one who will give this 
hive a trial will declare it highly satisfactory; and, even 
though the hive as a whole be not adopted, every one would 
do well to adopt the cover herein described. A cover pro- 
tected with either “Paroid” or “Neponset” is far and away 
ahead of an all-wood cover. : 

With these hives one needs to do little to prepare his 
colonies for winter, for all that is necessary is to place an 
empty super on the hive and in this a bag of sawdust or other 
absorbent and leave the entrance wholly open, only shutting 
out mice by means of a wire-netting 3 meshes to the inch. An 
entrance thus large, one inch by the width of the hive, is 
perfectly safe, and is much better than a small one to insure 
good wintering. Finally, the dark paper, “Paroid,” gets warm 
every sunny day in winter, and thus keeps the inside of the 
hive dry and sweet—a necessary factor in successful wintering 
of bees. The large entrance—there being no upward ventila- 
tion—gives ample opportunity for escape of foul air and 
moisture. 

Last but not least, the hive which I have described costs 
but 50 cents. Norwich, Conn. 








Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush, by Prof. A. J. Cook; 
44 pages; Price, postpaid, 30 cents. This is by the same 
author as “The Bee-Keepers’ Guide,” and is most valuable 
to all who are interested in the product of our sugar-maples. 
No one who makes maple sugar or syrup should be without 
it. Order from the office of the American Bee Journal. 


a 


See Langstroth Book Offer on another page of this 
copy of the American Bee Journal. 
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(Continued from page 50.) 


SYSTEMATIC ADVERTISING AND MARKETING 
OF HONEY 

The marketing of honey, like the marketing of an, 
other kind of produce, is a simple matter once you have ; 
certain line of customers, and the reputation for a good 
article; but for the beginner, or the producer who is 
long distance from the principal markets, the question is 
often more troublesome than the production of the article 
Of course, it is easy to sell honey if you put the price low 
enough, or take about any price that is offered, but selling 
a No. 1 article of honey in this way is very unsatisfactory 
because it is unprofitable, and the producer should receiv: 
value for his time and labor. 

I may not be able to add very much to what is already 
known on this subject, but I want to emphasize a few 
points on “creating a market for honey” as they occur to 
me, and perhaps this may bring out a little discussion. 

To advertise honey one cannot go about it in the 
same way as to advertise any special food product, for th: 
simple reason that honey or nectar is a name for a sweet 
gathered by bees from the nectaries of flowers. Of cours 
the bee-keeper might advertise clover, linden, buckwheat 
or other varieties of honey—these are general terms that 
any producer may use—but one cannot get up a fancy 
name for honey like the manufacturers of canned goods 
or breakfast foods. 

The best form of advertisement I have fcund is a 
pleased customer, and the best way to get and keep thx 
customer is to supply a No. 1 article of honey at a fair 
price, no matter whether at wholesale or retail. 

One might properly ask, How can we secure th« 
customers? One plan is to canvass the surrounding coun 
try, or, if you have not time for this, an assistant might 
be engaged who would sell on commission; but go your 
self, if possible. 

* Jt is wonderful how many farmers will buy honey 
when it is brought to their notice. 

Talk it up. A buyer likes to talk to a producer who 
can speak of the goods he has to sell as if he understood 
them. 

Many bee-keepers make the mistake of sending their 
goods to the large cities that are perhaps already over- 
stocked, when with a little inquiry there is already a 
market in the surrounding villages and country. 

Another plan is to make an exhibit at the township 
or county fair. It may be argued that the premiums 
offered do not make it worth while, but here is an oppor- 
tunity to become interested in the local agricultural so- 
ciety, attend their meetings, and give them pointers when 
revising the prize list for honey. I have found that the 
directors are generally willing to encourage an exhibitor 
who will put up an attractive exhibit of honey. The 
ordinary exhibit of honey at the local fairs only calls for 
5 to 10 pounds, and attracts no more attention than a can 
of fruit or pickles. Just try what an effect it will have to 
put up 100 or 200 pounds of comb and extracted honey, in 
clean white cases, and clear glass jars, with a sign above 
it stating it was from the apiary of the local apiarist. 
Many who have never thought of honey will be attracted 
by its beautiful appearance, and remark that they would 
like some of it. 

Demonstrate your honey by giving samples to pro- 
spective buyers, and have a supply to draw from, put up 
in different sizes of cases, jars, and pails, neatly labeled, 
giving your.name and address. Small packages may be 
disposed of in this way that will, if the honey is good, 
bring inquiries for larger quantities. 

If possible take a long and observatory hive of bees; 
it is a great attraction, and never fails to draw the atten- 
tion of the crowd to your exhibit of honey. 

Call on the local dealers at regular intervals with a 
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upply of honey in packages of various sizes to suit the 

lass of trade. Do not press too large a quantity on them 

t one time. No up-to-date grocer likes to se quantity 
} har 


f fly-spotted packages on the shelves, but would rathet 
uy in small quantities, and have them clean and fresl 

you have more than enough honey to supply the |! 
emand, do not make the mistake of putting it up in what 
have heard a wholesale grocer term “hon 
iges.” See that the sections are free from propolis, 
rly graded and cased, and the extracted h 
ell-made cans. Nothing disgusts the commission man 
r dealer worse than to have a consignment of honey 
hipped to him with the sections unclean and ungraded, 
ith perhaps both cases and cans leaking badly, to which 
ust will adhere and spoil its appearance, making it so 
1uch more difficult to obtain the best prices 


espul t 


mey put Ip 


3y the accounts we read in the United States bee 
apers, many of the markets there for honey are very dull, 
vith slow sales and low prices. This is a discouraging 
tate of affairs when nearly every other article of food 
as a good demand at higher prices, and this, too, at a 


ime when the demand for luxuries was never so great. It 
s not that the people do not like or want honey, it is 
nainly owing to many silly stories published in the news 
sapers and magazines; they have, to some extent, lost con 
dence in honey as an article of food. Lax enforcement 
f the pure food laws is another cause for its 
onsumption. Happily, in Canada, we have comparatively 
ittle adulteration, and, although there is still room for 
mprovement, the demand and use of honey have 
normously increased during the past few years, and will 
ontinue to increase as its value becomes better known 


de creas¢ d 


R. H. SMITH 
G. A. Deadman—The market is limited in the country, 
ut farmers buy in large quantities when they do buy. 


The best way to work up a retail market is to send out 
samples. Druggists sell patent medicines in large quan- 
tities that way. Distribute honey in small dishes and give 

circular with each dish. They will eat the honey and 
read the circular. Then call next day for the dish and the 
wrder. Be sure to ask the retail price, not the wholesale 
so the merchant will have a chance too. Sampling a town 
is in the end cheaper and more satisfactory than adver 
tising in the papers. Educate people as to the different 
jualities of honey. 

J. W. Sparling thought honey never could become a 
staple food like meat, because it is a sweet; and people 
tire of it. 

R. H. Smith—lIt very important to that the 
honey sold is always of the best quality, well ripened, etc 
Bee-keepers should watch the groceries in their home 
iowns all the time for adulterated honey. Send suspected 
amples and have them analyzed. The dealers are always 
lad to be informed when adulterated honey has been sold 
hem, and by this means bee-keepers can keep it out of 
he market. Then we should teach people that honey is a 
oncentrated food, and should not be eaten in large 
uantities. 

Mr. Pickett—Produce a good article, put your name 
n it, and have-an honest man to handle it. 


is see 


Honey GRANULATION FLAVORS, AND 


BLEACHING WAX. 


XPERIMENTS ON AND 


Prof. F. T. Shutt, of the Central Experimental Farm, 
ittawa, described experiments on the granulation of honey 
nd in clarifying wax. He had raised samples of honey 
) temperatures of 122 degrees, F., and 158 degrees, F., and 
und that in either case they had remained liquid since 
‘ept Ist, when the heating was done; while honey which 
ad not been so heated was granulated quite hard. He 
uund that keeping in light or darkness, or cold storage, 
eemed to have no effect on the granulation of honey. 
.lso that agitation, or the addition of crystallization points 
id not seem to affect the granulation. This in spite of 
iuch evidence among practical bee-keepers to the con- 
rary. The honey kept in the light, whether granulated 
r liquid, was quite perceptibly bleached in color, and 
eemed to have lost in flavor. 

With reference to flavor, Prof. Shutt had learned that 
eating honey to a high temperature certainly injures the 
avor. He explained this by the fact that neither the 
evulose nor the glucose give honey its flavor, but certain 
ninute quantities of undetermined volatile oils which can 





ind do at a high temperature escape 
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With reference to bleaching wax, Prof. Shutt had 
made exhaustive experiments, and found that 1 percent 
nitric acid gave best results lo bleach without chemical 
melt the wax in warm water, pour off the water, and repeat 
the operation several times Then shred the wax and 
expose to a damp atmosphere and sunlight. Sulphuric 
icid should t be used more than 5 percent. strong 
Hydrogen | xide gives wax a good color Che texture 
can be brought back to wax by heating and cooling slowly 
It should never boil 

Prof. Shutt gave two sources of honey-dew i oe 
exudes in drops from the leaves of trees in a moist 
atmosphere 2. Aphides extract sweet from leaves, and it 
exudes from their bodies 

Mr. Holtermann—Granulation may be hastened by 


agitation, stir the 
slightly 


J. B. Hall 


granulates more 


we honey after it begins to granulate 


Honey taken to the exhibition and back 
quickly than that which was left at hom« 


PRODUCTION AND CARE OF Coms Honky. 
Mr. R. Lowey read a 
omb Honey.” 
In opening the discussion, Morley Pettit said he found 


paper on “Production and Care 


or 


it a great advantage to hive on frames with foundation 
Starters instead of drawn combs, for comb honey, for with 
the latter the colony was sure to swarm again in a short 
time. He found the principal danger from moths was 
caused by the presence of pollen in the sections He had 
had experience in producing and handling comb honey 
covering 15 years, and had never fumigated nor had any 
complaint from buyers on account of moths. This was 
due to care in excluding pollen from the sections \ny 


odd cells of exposed pollen were always daubed with fresh 
honey on the end of a match 


W. Z. Hutchinson had experimented by hiving first a 
swarm on drawn combs, another on full sheets of founda 
tion, and another on starters. The result was always in 
favor of hiving on starters 

O. L. Hershiser always puts the new super on top of 
the one already on, and when the first is filled he takes 
it of 

Mr. Hutchinson—When the bees in their building 
comb in the brood-chamber get ahead of the queen in het 
laying, they immediately start to build drone-comb. So 
if young, energetic queens are used, 80 percent. ot the 
comb built from starters will be worker-comb 

Mr. Holtermann—Making the bees uncomfortable by 
contracting the brood-chamber induces the building of 
drone comb 

Best SMOKER AND FUEI 

Qves.—What is the best smoker and fuel 

W. J. Brown—The Corneil smoker 

Mr. Holtermann—The R. H. Smith smoker gives best 
satisfaction Have it made with extra-length barrel 

Mr. Lowey—The best fuel is thin bark from second 
growth pine, broken up. It makes very little ash 

Mr. Pettit—Cedar-bark from the largest cedar-logs 
you can find. The bark is very thick and full of resin 

Mr. Holtermann—Dampen the bark slightly. It will 


hold fire better, and not blaze up and burn out so quickly 


Seconp Day—TuHuRSDAY MorNING 


On the subject, “Are Amendments Needed to the Foul 

Brood Act?” Mr. F J. Miller read the following 
AMENDMENTS TO THE FOUL BROOD ACT. 

I fully hope that each one present will not expect 
much convincing proof from this short paper, and this 
will save disappointment. 

The subject, “Amendments to the Foul Brood Act,” is 
one that has received considerable discussion at different 
times, and, generally speaking, I believe the meaning of 
the Act not to be far astray. 

As to one inspector being able to carry out the work 
to the best satisfaction of this Association, I am not so 
certain. It appears to me there should be three good 
men under the direction of this Association, each respon 
sible for a given district, from which he would not be too 
far distant, so that the traveling expenses might be re 
duced as much as possible; also this would enable more 
work to be done during the short period of our honey- 
flows. These are matters in which we are all interested. 
but each having somewhat different views on the subject 

Some have advocated County inspection. This I be 
lieve to be jumping to the extreme, and not to be in the 
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best interests of bee-keepers—in fact, to be impracticable. 
L‘iere are few counties having well-organized associations 
that could carry on the work; others would suffer. Again, 
this Association would find it very difficult—I may say, 
impossible—to control the work through so many in- 
spectors. The funds at their disposal would not warrant 
opening the way for so many leakages as would occur. 
Therefore, | am of the opinion that three inspectors, 
each responsible direct to this Association for the work 
to be accomplished, would give better results than either 


the present system, or the one of the County inspection, 
bringing greater harmony into the work of the Associa- 
tion F. J. MILver. 
Prof. Harrisos These are the two possible extremes. 
The one which we now have of only one inspector tor 


the Province—a system entirely inadequate to the require- 
ments of the case; and the other of County inspectors, 
which is at present altogether too much to expect. The 
not organizations, nor competent men, nor 
would the Government grant the 


have 
funds, not 


counties 
suthicient 
money at present 

One thing Prof. Harrison emphasized: That is, when 
an association is shown to be using to the best advantage 


the funds it has, the Government is more than willing to 
increase its grant. There is an impression in the depart- 
ment that this Association is not doing all it should do 
for the country So we must go slowly in our requests 


until we are doing better work. Personally, he thought 
a well-organized county could help defray the expenses 
and have its own inspectors, in time; but for the present 
the three Provincial inspectors would be better. This was 
a step in the right direction, as the work would be done 
more reasonably than at present. 

J. D. Evans—In order to get rid of the disease every 
hive in the Province should be inspected. At present it 
costs seven or eight dollars per apiary. With local in- 
spectors much of the traveling expenses could be saved. 
It is a serious matter, as judging by the inspector’s annual 
report there is no decrease in the number of infected 
aplaries 

Prof. Harrison proposed, and after long discussion the 
convention adopted, amendments to the Foul Brood Act, 
by which the Province should be divided into three dis- 
tricts, with a competent-inspector of apiaries for each. 

Sec. W. Couse, and others, thought each of the twelve 
districts should organize, and each have an inspector, and 
that twelve inspectors could inspect much more _thor- 
oughly, and would save expense by working near home, 
and doing the work in fruit-bloom, when colonies of bees 
are not populous and are easily inspected. However, as 
Prof. Harrison pointed out, we could not hope to jump 
from the extreme of having one inspector, to the other 
extreme of having twelve inspectors. That might come 
later. 

EXPERIMENTS AT CENTRAL EXPERIMENT FARM, 
OTTAWA. 


Mr. Srppavp’s PLAN OF PREVENTING SWARMING. 

For the test 6 colonies of bees in 8-frame Langstroth 
hives were selected, weighing on an average 48% pounds 
each. All were examined for swarming. June 10 there 
was no sign of swarming. At that date each colony had 


abundance of brood and a considerable amount of new 
honey. June 15 they were again examined; 3 colonies 
were found preparing to swarm. Those 3 colonies were 


set off their old stands a little to one side, and new hives 
were placed on the old stands thus left vacant. The new 
hives each contained 2 empty combs and 5 empty frames 
with 2-inch starters of foundation. 

The next operation, one frame of brood with queen- 
cells on it, is taken from the old colony that had been set 
to one side (making sure that we did not get the queen), 
and placed with the adhering bees in the hive between 
the 2 empty combs. The extracting supers that had 
previously been removed from the old colony ts placed, 
with all the bees it contains, on the new hive. 

June 19 a second examination was made. One more 
colony was preparing to swarm; this one was treated the 
same as the former. The old colonies that had been 
manipulated were examined, and all queen-cells were found 
to be destroyed. The old colonies were then placed on 
their original stands, removing the one frame of brood 
from the new hive, destroying all queen-cells on it, and 
placing it in the old colony. Any bees that remained on 





the starters were transferred to the old colony. The ex 
tracting super was then taken off, and the new hive wa 
again placed on the old colony along with the bees it con 
tained, making one very strong colony. 

The fourth colony that was found preparing to swar1 
was treated after 4 days the same as the 3 former colonies 
The 2 other colonies did not swarm during the season. A 
the close of the season we had 6 very strong colonies 
with plenty of stores for winter, and 468 pounds of ex 
tracted honey. 


ForceD oR SHAKEN SWARMS—MnkR. Pettit’s PLAN. 


For this test 6 colonies of bees in 8-frame Langstrot 
hives were selected, weighing 4934 pounds each. Examine: 
on June 10, they showed no sign of swarming; there wa 
abundance of brood and considerable new honey. Jun: 
15 a second examination was made; 4 colonies in this ro\ 
were preparing to swarm. 

Hives previously prepared for swarms eack containe 
in the order named—2 dummies, one starter, one worker 
2 starters and 2 dummies—8% in all. One of these brought 
and set on a stand directly behind the hive to be treated 
The operator removes the 2 dummies from the right 01 
further side of the new hive, and shoves over the remain 
ing contents so as to leave the empty space next to th 
hive. The combs nearest to the operator are lifted fron 
the brood-chamber, and shaken almost free of bees, an 
placed in the new hive next the left wall. The next com! 
has a double space for shaking off in the old hive. It 
takes its place beside the first, and the return motion ot 
the hand carries the dummy from the new hive to th: 
old one. 

Comb No. 3 is shaken, carried to the new hive, and 
dummy No. 2 is brought back. The fourth comb ex 
changes with the first starter, and so on. When the 8tl 
comb has been shaken in its own hive and transferred t: 


the new, the old hive is filled out with the remaining 
dummies. We then put supers on again, close the hive 
and the bees have been “swarmed.” The 2 remaining 


colonies did not swarm during the season. 

On the 7th day after shaking, the 4 old colonies wer« 
removed to another location. Most of the bees that wer: 
flying went with the “shook” swarm, leaving the old 
colony so weak that it did not have any inclination to 
swarm, and only stored sufficient honey to carry them ove: 
winter. 

At the close of the season, from this test 
colonies and 432 pounds of extracted honey. 

JoHN FIxter. 


we had 10 


W. A. Chrysler said he had tried Mr. Sibbald’s plan, 
and found it all right, if no increase is desired. He con 
sidered Canada should have a text-book of bee-keeping, 
that the results of Mr. Fixter’s experiments, along with 
the other useful information on bees, should be collected 
and bound. 

Morley Pettit considered he had outgrown the system 
described by Mr. Fixter. He would not use “shook” 
swarming for extracted honey at all, but by a system oi 
prevention rather than cure hold the colonies together so 
they would not swarm but devote their energies to the 
production of honey. 

R H. Smith, from 167 colonies, spring count, took 
25,000 sections of honey, and increased to 185 colonies. 

Ed Dickenson—Put empty combs, one comb with 
queen-cell and brood, in the new hive on the old stand, 
and set the old hive to one side. Then in a few days set 
the old hive to the other side, and all the cells will be 
destroyed. Then set the old hive back on the old stand 
and raise the honey stored in the new hive to the super 
This gives no increase, and swarming is broken up. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE TO [MAKE THE ASSOCIATION 
MORE USEFUL TO BEE-KEEPERS. 


Our Secretary has given me rather a difficult and 
delicate mission in asking me to take the pulse and tem 
perature, as it were, and prescribe for this august Associa 
tion. No doubt the patient will take the medicine kindly 
and the members will suggest many other remedies whic] 
have not occurred to me. 

In forming and carrying on an association the first 
thing to consider is the aim of the association—its excus« 
for existence. While I have not seen in the by-laws the 
object of the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association, I conside: 


it is, or should be, broadly, “the advancement of the bee 
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-eeping interests of this Province.” This is effected, first 
yy an annual convention where the members meet, and, 
‘ace to face, discuss and exchange ideas on both t Dp 
ical and the business side of bee-keeping 
Second, by the continual and persistent effort of t 
irectors and officers to develop bee-kee ping asa business 
nd overcome the obstacles in its way In the years that 
have been a member of this Association, I find tain 
ick of business methods, a failure on the part of members 
take the Association and its mission seriously rl 
mventions are looked upon too much as social gathe 
igs, owing largely to the fact that, with many, bee-keepi 
s treated as a side-line, whose profits are very 1 h 
mnus—almost clear profit. With them the convention 
n outing, where acquaintances are formed w ] pen 
ito friendships, lasting and good But the busin ( 
the convention, which should be foremost, is errul 
ssions are delayed in starting by the non-apy 
ficers and members. Discussions often beco: p 
nged and pointless so that the time of the conventiot 
hich, at a very low estimate on the expenses by 
embers, worth ten or fifteen dollars an how 
asted. 
Another point, which is more delicate t p 
t is vital to the good work of the Asso 
ar which most of us have, to a greater or less eres 
1at some one’s feelings may be hurt—either A 
hose of some friend. Can we not rise above this . 
ensible business men drop _ bickerings S 
references, and petty animosities, and toughe1 » ( 
kins, and study what is best for the Ass 
vhole? 
What can this Association do for the advan 
ee-keeping in Ontario? Something has been done th 
vay of advertising Canadian honey at the er 
xhibitions. The Honey Exchange Committee is doing a 
good work in collecting crop reports and giving t of 
veatherman’s forecast prices. Good literature is provided 
the members in the form of the Canadian Bee Journa 
Che transportation committee is battling with the problen 
f better freight and express rates on honey, bees, et: 
Something has been done in the way of legislation agains 
the adulteration of honey, and for the checking liseas 


imong bees. 

As to how the Foul Brood Act is being « 
shall leave to others on the program better \ 
subject than I. We have also an annual 
grant of money, but is there not room for 
lone in this line? Other branches of agricu 
eiving strong Government support in the wa 
ip markets, and the proper grading and di 
yroducts. How about honey markets, and th 


irrieqd 


erse 


Gover! 


more 

Iture are ‘ 
of mening 

strib Oo! 

grading 


ioney? Fruit, dairy products, etc., must be inspected by 


qualified Government official before going on the market 


shipper must take a share of the conseque 


ines are put to the front, bee-keeping is cr 


j 


Poultry-keeping, fruit-growing and flower-culture ar« 


| idered dignified occupations; bee-keeping is a We 
re “bee-men” or “honey-men’”—spoken with a smil WI 
hould this be? Wherein does the remedy li: In ou 
elves. I find bee-keeping taken more seriously in som« 
arts of the country than others. I attribute the differenc« 

' » the attitude of the bee-keepers themselves. Self-con 
dence and ability inspire the confidence of others. But 


ve need the help of the power that is helping others 
long—are we using the help we already have t ‘ 
; est advantage? 

We already receive a considerable amount of 1 ey 
rom the Government. A large portion of it goes 
ray the expenses of the directors while attending tl 
egular conventions of the Association. More of gor 
» the local associations, and is used by them t ne 

' elegates to the convention. Is this the best way whicl 
le money can be used for the advancement be¢ 
eeping? If the directors work earnestly d ig the year 
’ organize and enlighten the bee-keepers of’ their reé 
pective districts, and to increase the profits of bus 
ess, and come prepared-to report progress at tl n 

. ention; if the delegates seek*to. promote thx S 

’ leir respective associations while at the convention, 

o home filled with practical ideas for the benefit of thos 
vho sent them, it is well. But why this double expens: 
Vhy not let the local associations be district asso tions 
ind let each district association appoint its delegate to the 
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Honey can be shipped in any careless form, and 
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incial convention d¢ epi 
sentative of his district should become the director for that 
district of the Ontario Association. He—if he truly and 
conscientiously represents the association sending him 
should be entitled to his expenses at the annual conven 
tion. | nsider that this is the only way in which th: 
districts n be truly represented, as we will all admit that 
the atten ce at an annual convention, aside from thos 
having expenses paid, is mostly local 

Another pl for electing directors w d be that 
suggested by me in the Canadian Bee Journal some tin 
1g Supply each member with a list of members ar 
ranged acc ing to their districts, and let voting be dor 
by ballot lhe present system of open voting cannot, 1 
my estimat be t strongly ndemned 

Moritey P 
bye sal e thought the cial side the « 
entions sl be discounted tle thought the As 
( t10n it ed 1 Lovernment rket gy | ey 

M1 rt vore electing ighbors he \ 
know ‘ \ ng should bse ie by ba t 

M i wht w d ha 
by n ey n the:) Bee-Keeps \ss 
ciat 

M D said if n d be ( 
tert years ] } he supe 1 ‘ ( tt 
be held f by the same m« yet he p \ 

sed to bx ed tor oft the As { 

Mr. H rmann—It is « trary to t \gri ( 
nd Arts As cal assoc ns t elect 
the Provin« b ney mignt nN ite They ( | 
trade nd tr 1 neces as ! but rut the « 1 
in the best place 

The Director Report recomm das pector 
Apiaries James Armstrong Che é nd Assistant 
Inspector, J b Alpaugh, of Galt 

The Secretary report sl ‘ 155 member 11 
ifhliated societies 

INSPI ReEPoRT—OF! FOR 190% 

Insp I Mel \ Pave f erb: ep 1 aL 
igreed t sen his written rep t te! be ‘ 
elected, pending the revision t \ct whereby thre 
nspectors will be appointed 

The elect n t ottiecers for 1906 res ted RS llow 
President, H. G. Sibbald, of Claude; Vice-President, R. H 
Smith, of St. Thomas; Second Vice-President, F. J. Miller, 
of London; Secretary, Wm. Couse, of Streetsvill ind 
Treas rer, M irtin Emigh, ot Holbrook Directors Dis 
trict No. 1, W. J. Brown, Pendleton; No. 2, J. K. Darling 
Almonte; No. 3, M. B. Holmes, Athens; No. 4, R. Lowey 
Cherry Valley; N 5, John L. Gros Jean; No. 6, H. G 
Sibbald, Claude; No. 7, J. Alpaugh, Galt; No. 8, Jas. Arn 
strong, Cheapside; No. 9, R. H. Smith, St. Thomas; No 
10, G. A. Deadman, Brussels; No. 11, F. J. Miller, London; 
No. 12, Denis Nolan, Newton Robinson; and No. 13, Prof 
Sherman, of O. A. College, Guelph Auditors, J. L. Byer 
ind E. Grainger Revisers of Report, Morley Pettit and 
H. G. Sibbald Representatives to Fairs Toront | 
Grainger; London, J. B. Hall; Ottawa, J. K. Darling 
Inspector \piaries, Wm. McEvoy; Assistant, | 
Gemmill 

BEE-KEEPING IN JAMAICA 
Arthur Laing, who spent last winter in Jamaica, spok« 
the advantages and disadvantages of bee-ke« ping in that 
sland f the Britis} West Indies The advantages ere 
pleasan ‘ nate and che ip help lL he disadvanta 
seemed to be many The first was the ditheculty « yett 
teaming done Chere they team with carts of the 1 gl t 
kind. which can onlv take eight ten hives to the trip 

The se nd, Mr. Laing called the wintering probles 
matter which Northern bee-keepers would expect t 
South to escap: From the middle of October for twe ! 
hre tl the be kept going down Phere eemed t 
be just enoug ney coming in to make then ear the 
selves t flyin ft it, but not « gh to build them 
er ent ‘ noths wl in breed the Vi 
round. havit 1 ‘ d season t heck them nad ants 
many t hicl rk ha the hives 

Witl e to marketing Jamaica honey, pric: 
aré very nd sales 1 itistactory lt s stated by 
buyers w e | lled it that Jamaica honey will not 
keep like tive | ney 

M |_aing | ved three s mpies f honey. Canadian 
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white clover honey; Jamaica logwood honey, which is two 
shades darker than white clover and of inferior value; and 
Jamaica Christmas Bells honey, which is very dark. He 
had, while there, an average yield of 25 pounds per colony. 
Suitable packages are very hard to get. Many salt-pork 
barrels are used, to the disadvantage of the honey. All 
told, it is very difficult to keep expenses from eating up 
profits with honey at 2 to 2% cents per pound. 


MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 


Mr. Hershiser said he always learned something when 
he came to a Canadian convention. He found bee-keepers 
here averaged up very well with any in the States. Re- 
ferring to election of officers, he believed in keeping a good 
man in a good place, yet the office might be*changed to 
another good man, sometimes. Speaking on his subject, 
“Beeswax Rendering,’ Mr. Hershiser estimated in Ontario 
about 200,000 colonies of bees, producing an annual surplus 
of say, one pound of wax. By the ordinary processes one- 
fifth of this wax. or about 40,000 pounds, is wasted in 
rendering. He claimed to have discovered a process 
whereby all the wax is saved but about one percent. 

The Hon. Nelson Monteith addressed the convention. 
He said he felt the efforts of bee-keepers in the Province 
were giving good results. We have a large Province, over 
all of which bees could be kept. At present the industry 
is only carried on in a small section of the Province, yet 
it represents an investment of about $1,200,000. The bee- 
keepers are turning out an excellent article, but are too 
modest to advertise properly. You haven't pushed your 
business enough, said Mr. Monteith. Honey, as one of 
the best natural foods, should be used much more by the 
people than it is. If every one knew that one pound of 
honey is equal in food-value to about five pounds of pork, 
much more of it would be substituted for pork. Also in 
the matter of varieties of bees it is well to be ambitious 
for something more than what we have. Whenever we 
think we have reached the ideal we begin to lose ground. 
Mr. Monteith remarked, further, that the bee-business has 
a wider sphere than honey. It is of immense value to the 
fruit and seed-growers. He stated that it was for this 
reason he became a bee-keeper himself. 

Mr. Hutchinson, who was judge in the Honey De- 
partment at the Fruit, Flower and Honey Show, gave 
some useful advice to exhibitors. He said that some few 
of the exhibits of honey reminded him of an overdressed 
person. Simplicity should be the watchword in setting up 
exhibits. Then the judges should have score cards, on 
which they could award a number of points for each 
feature of the exhibit. For instance, in extracted honey 
so many points could be given for flavor, so many for 
color, for body, etc. Then figure up the points and decide 
mathematically the awards. ‘ 

Mr. Holtermann remarked that a good judge would 
want to have a score card, and a poor judge should have 
one. The exhibit of honey was quite up to the usual high 
standards 

Mr. Hutchinson—In judging wax, I would give equal 
points to color, clearness, and texture. 

Mr. Hershiser—Which do you prefer, wax from 
cappings or from old combs? 

Mr. Pettit—Wax from cappings makes a harder comb 
foundation, which sags less. 

Mr. Holtermann suggested, for experiment, the use of 
different kinds of wax in the brood-chamber. 


Bees Movinc EccGs—WaAx RENDERING. 


Ques.—Will bees move eggs? 

Mr. Alpaugh—Yes. I had queen-cells built, eggs 
carried and put in them and queens reared. 

Mr. Holtermann and Mr. Pettit both endorsed this. 

Ques.—What method does Mr. Hershiser follow in ren- 
dering wax? 

Mr. Hershiser—The principle is this: Fill a sponge 
with ink and squeeze it as hard as you like, and you cannot 
get out all the ink. Dip it in water and squeeze again, 
and you get more out. Repeat this a few times and the 
sponge is clean. 

Goon BEE-SMOKER PornrTs. 


Ques.—What are the points of a good smoker? 

Mr. Alpaugh—It must work easily and throw a good 
volume of smoke. It must be easy to light, hold fire well, 
and not be clumsy. Brass in the barrel is a good point, 
but expensive \ pair of bellows properly made and taken 





care of will last for 10 years. There should be a fin 
wire-screen to keep sparks out of the bellows. 

Mr. Holtermann wants one that will not draw spark 
out on the hands and clothing of the operator. He prefe: 
a long, narrow barrel, because it burns more evenly. 

Mr. Miller prefers a smoker wide and long. Whe: 
once filled it does not puff to a flame, gets a long drat 
of smoke, and the smoker is quiet. His smoker barrel 
4 by 8% inches, with a large bellows. 

Mr. Holtermann—Moisten the material slightly, th 
avoid giving violent puffs. Cedar-bark should be thick. 

Mr. Pettit—Get bark from a large cedar-log, and th 
bark will be several inches thick, and holds fire better tha: 
anything else. 

Mr. Miller holds his smoker between his knees, to b: 
handy when not in use. 


SECOND-SWARMS AND QUEENLESS COLONIES. 


Ques.—Will a colony cast a second-swarm, leaving th: 
colony hopelessly queenless? 

Mr. Alpaugh—Yes, sometimes when cells have been 
broken down. I cannot explain it, except that the bees 
had decided to swarm, and would swarm regardless ot 
what the bee-keeper did. 


KEEPING PoLLEN Out oF SECTIONS. 


Ques.—How best to keep pollen out of sections, and 
hive on starters? 

Mr. Alpaugh—If only foundation in sections, there is 
no trouble. 

Mr. Pettit—Put a pollen-catching comb in the brood 
chamber, and use a queen-excluder. 

Mr. Sibbald—Don’t put the sections on for 24 hours. 


FORMALIN FOR CurING Fout Broop. 


Ques.—Can an apiary be cured of foul-brood wit! 
formalin? 

Mr. Sibbald—I tried this very thoroughly, and it was 
not a success. The combs are not fit to use again. The 
honey will taste of formalin for years. 

Mr. Laing has cured one colony, and is working on 
others. 

SuGAR Syrup FoR FeepinG—Dark Honey 1Nn SEcTIONS. 


Ques.—Is sugar syrup made by stirring sugar into 
cold water just as good for feeding as though boiled? 

Mr. Hall—Better than boiled, if fed early in Septem 
ber. It never candies. 

Ques.—Is there danger of dark honey being carried 
from the brood-chamber to the sections? 

Mr. Alpaugh—Certainly, there is. 

Ques.—Is it wise for the bee-keeper to give a full 
report of his crop, so it gets into the hands of dealers? 

Mr. Holtermann—He should give facts just as they 
are. 

Mr. Sibbald—Dealers will not buy honey, except at 
extremely low figures, until they know the situation. 


APPOINTMENT OF Com MITTEES. 


Honey Exchange Committee, the same as last year. 
Transportation Committee—R. F. Holtermann, J. D 
Evans, and Wm. Couse. 
Revising Committee—M. Pettit and H. G. Sibbald. 
Committee to Fruit, Flower and Honey Show—The 
Executive Committee of the Association. 
(Continued next week.) 








A Queen-Bee Free as a Premium.—We are now book- 
ing orders for Untested Italian Queens to be delivered in 
May or June. This is the premium offer: To a subscriber 
whose own subscription to the American Bee Journal is 
paid at least to the end of 1906, we will mail an Untested 
Italian Queen for sending us one new subscription with 
$1.00 for the Bee Journal a year. Or, we will renew your 
subscription to the American Bee Journal for a year, and 
send a fine Untested Italian Queen—both for $1.50. Now 
is a good time to get new subscribers. If you wish extra 
copies of the Bee Journal for use as samples, let us know 
how many you want and we will mail them to you. Address 
all orders to the office of the American Bee Journal. 
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The Premiums we offer are all well worth working for 
Look at them in this copy of the American Bee Journal 
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Send questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
or to Dr. C. C. MILLER, Marengo, Ill. 


(3 Dr. Miller does not answer Questions by mail. 














Size of Hive for Short Honey-Flow 


1. Ihave come tothe idea of putting my bees into big 
hives, as the honey-flow is short in this part of the country, 
and we have but a few honey-plants to depend upon. I will 
make my own hives this year, and I have been planniug to 
make them to hold 12 Hoffman frames. What do you think 
about it? Do you think they will be too big ? 

2. I have 18 colonies of bees, all with Italian queens but 
5, and as queens are high in price in the spring of the year, 
I thought to let the requeening go till after July 1, or later, 
and keep the black drones from coming out and mating with 
any queens. I will puta zinc board at the bottom of the 
frames so as to keep the drones in the hive. Will this do? 

IOWA. 

ANSWERS.—1. The size will be all right for extracted 
honey ; but forcomb honey it depends upon the manage- 
ment whether you might not do better with smaller hives. 
By that I mean that the right kind of management with 
smaller hives might give better results, giving two stories 
to all colonies needing the room up to the time of harvest. 
You see you can have just as much room with small hives 
as with large ones, provided you have stories enough. But 
= extracted honey it will be less trouble to have the larger 

ives. 

2. Yes, only it will be well occasionally to clean out the 
dead drones that will accumulate on the bottom. Of course 
it is not absolutely necessary to do this, only it will be bet- 
ter for the bees not to have a cemetery in the hive. 





_—  — 


Wintering in a Bee-Cave 


I have my bees in a cave in a clay hill. It is about 24 
feet long, 10 feet deep, and 8 feet wide, with a ventilating 
tube 4 inches square in the back end of the cellar, and 
reaching within 2 feet of the bottom of the cellarand out 
atthe top. The cellar has double doors. I have 115 colonies 
init. Thethermometer has stood at 52 degrees Fahr. for 
about 40 days, and the bees are still. I have kept the ven- 
tilator closed, as Iam afraid of ventilation by the ventilat- 
ing tube. It seems to be dampin the cellar. I never had 
such high temperature in a bee-cellar before. What would 
you advise me to do? Iowa. 


ANSWER.—The weather has been unusually warm, and 
that may account for the higher thermometer, although so 
long as the bees are still there can not be any great harm 
going on. The probability, however, is that in a damp, 
close cellar at 52 degrees the quietness will not continue. 
Try opening the ventilator. That will be likely to lower 
the temperature, and it may make the cellar less damp; 
and most important of all it will give purer air. 





-s a 
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Wintering Packed Bees Outdoors—<Ants in Honey— 
Scorched Honey for Spring Feeding 


1. Accompanying this you will finda sketch and de- 
scription of the way I have prepared my bees for wintering 
outdoors. How will the bees winter packed this way ? 


2. After I put some comb honey in the shipping-cases 
and stored it away large black ants gotinit. What would 
keep them out? 

3. I rendered up some honey which was in dark combs. 
I believe it got a little scorched. Would it do for spring 
feeding ? IowA. 


ANSwERS.—1. Your plan of packing with hay and cov- 
ing all with boards so as to make the whole rain-proof will 
probably bring different results in different winters. When 
a warm day comes, the sun will not warm up the bees 








through the boards and packing nearly so soon as in a hive 
without any packing. So if there is a long and severe win- 
ter, and only one or two spells warm enough for bees to fly, 
if those spells occupy only a small part of the day, they 
might not be warmed up enough to fly, and so winter 
poorly. On the contrary, if each warm spell is long enough 
so the bees get warmed up enough fora good flight, they 
ought to come out in fine condition. It is a question, how- 
ever, whether in any case your chances might not be better 
with a good cellar. You are in about the same latitude as I, 
and if other conditions are the same with you, the cellar 
ought to be the best place. Thetrial of part of your bees 
wintered in, and part out, would help settle the question. 

2. A good shipping-case ought to be tight enough to 
keep out large ants. One way to getthe startof the ants 
would be to have the cases piled on a platform, the platform 
resting on legs, and the bottoms of the legs standing in old 
oyster cans or something of the kind containing carbolized 
oil. 

3. It will be perfectly safe to feed it as soon as bees can 


fly every few days. 
oe 


Mice in Cellared Hives 


I put 6 good colonies in winter quarters last fall, and 
there are a lot of dead bees all over the front of the hive. 
They are not whole ones, but small parts, such as the legs, 
parts of bodies, and heads. Do you think that the other 
bees do this, or can it be mice? There is about one-half 
cupful in front of each hive. I am somewhat alarmed about 
it. They seem to have plenty of honey, and the rest of the 
bees seem to be very lively. What do you think is the 
trouble? MINNESOTA. 


ANSWER.—Mice, sure. It will not be a bad thing if you 
screen the entrance so the mice can not pass. Evenif by 
that means you fasten a mouse ina hive, it will be better 
than to let it have free range of allthe hives. It is most 
likely that the mangled remains are only those of bees that 
have died, and the mice gnawed them to pieces after their 
death. There would be no loss in that case, and the harm 
of the mice is not from their killing bees so much as gnaw- 
ing the combs. 

But when you bar the entrance against the mice, be 
sure not to fasten the bees in. Use wire-cloth with about 3 
meshes to the inch. Thatleaves the bees free to pass, but 
bars Mr. Mouse. 


Honey as a Health-Food.—This is a 16-page honey- 
pamphlet intended to help increase the demand for honey. 
The first part of it contains a short article on “Honey as 
Food,” written by Dr. C. C. Miller. It tells where to keep 
honey, how to liquefy it, etc. The last part is devoted to 
“Honey-Cooking Recipes” and “Remedies Using Honey.” 
It should be widely circulated by those selling honey. The 
more the people are educated on the value and uses of 
honey, the more honey they will buy. 

Prices, prepaid—Sample copy for a two-cent stamp; 50 
copies for 70 cts.; 100 for $1.25; 250 for $2.25; 500 for $4.00; 
or 1,000 for $7.50. Your business card printed free at the 
bottom of front page on all orders for 100 or more copies. 
Send all orders to the office of the American Bee Journal. 

—___—_—_»- 


Our Wood Binder (or Holder) is made to take all the 


copies of the American Bee Journal for a year. It is sent 
by mail for 20 cents. Full directions accompany. The Bee 
Journals can be inserted as soon as they are received, and 
thus preserved for future reference. Or we will send it 
with the American Bee Journal a year—both for $1.10. 
Address the office of the American Bee Journal. 


—_—_——»- 0 —___—__ 


Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans Buschbauer, is 

a bee-keeper’s hand-book of 138 pages, which is just what 
our German friends will want. It is fully illustrated, and 
neatly bound in cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with the 
American Bee Journal one year—both for $1.75. Address 
all orders to this office. 
. 1-2 


Please Send Us Names of Bee-Keepers who do not 
now get the American Bee Journal, and we will send them 
sample copies. Then you can very likely afterward get 
their subscriptions, for which work we offer valuable 
premiums in nearly every number of this Journal. You 
can aid much by sending in the names and addresses when 
writing us on other matters 
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*“ YON YONSON’’ AND HIS MUSICAL DAUGHTERS, 


Translated into ordinary English, this is 
what “Yon Yonson’’ wrote us about the 
above picture: 


‘*Mae, the oldest daughter (16), plays the 
piano, and Stella (14) plays the mandolin. 
Minnie is the youngest (12), and plays the 
second violin. ‘ Yon’ plays the first fiddle, 
or any of the other instruments. We try to 
enjoy life as we go. Wedon’t play for dances, 
but sometimes play for literary meetings. 


Yon Yonson’s Trip to the Moon in Search of New 


‘* We are all lovers of music, and think that 
home is not complete without music and 
singing. Good music and singing make both 
parents and children happier ae frend and 
smooth out many of the rough places in life. 
My wife is modest, and preferred to operate 
the camera, so she is not in the picture. The 
two little ‘Yons,’6 and 8 years old, do not 
play any of the instruments yet, but sing 
some. They could not keep from giggling, 
80 were sent outdoors.”’ 





Races of Bees 


Vel, forlong time ay hant vos bean rite to 
das Merican Bee-paper, but ay just bean to 
das big N. B.-K. A. meeting in Chicago, so ay 
goan to tell bout my perience. Maw, she say 
she hoap ay hav good luck, cause she is kind 
of fraid da train might tip over, or some- 
ting 

Vel, it vossom plenty big crowd, an dom 
mak plenty big talking bout bees an bissness, 
an of course dom say lots of tings vot vos 
smart, but dom don’t vos forgot to say some- 
tings bad bout each odder, too. Dom say 
about 85 percent of goot, an 5 percent of 
awful bad, an da odder 10 persent dident 
mount to so very much, but ay feel vell paid 
for dat 85 percent of good. 

Vel, ay stay tree days an den ay start for 
home on da fast night express. Ay felt kind 
of tierd and sleepy, but da train goawful fast, 
an first ting ay know ay vos sitting rite over 
da track, an ay don’t kin hear or see anyting 
of da train, but a awful nice old man come to 
me, an he say, ‘‘ Hello, Yon Yonson! Don’t 
you vont to take some ride on my new air- 
ship.” 

‘** Vot is your name?” ay say. 

‘** A. I, Gleanings,’’ he say. 

‘* All rite,” ay say. 

So ay gitin da air-ship vid Mr. Gleanings, 
an he tak holt of da leaver, an up ve go. 

‘* Ver you bound for?” ay say. 

‘Ay yust com from Cuba, an ay goan to da 
Nort Pole, an mebby to da Moon,” he say; 
‘** to git some new race of bees vot got toungs 
long as your arm, an den ay goan to start big 
quveen yard in Cuba,”’ he say. 

‘** Vel,” ay say, “if you git bees vot got 
toungs as long as your arm, den mebby dum 
be abel to lick da foul brood in Cuba,” ay say. 

Vel, in about 45 minit ve landed at da Nort 
Pole, an den ve put on ours overcoat an mit- 
tens, an go out to tak a look at da Pole. 

Da Pole is made of sickamore, an is hollow 
on da inside, an da iss a big not-hole about 6 
feet up. Mr. Gleanings he say he tank it vos 
som bees inside, an den he go to da tool-box 


an git a Clark’s cold-blast smoker an puff 
som smoke in da not-hole. An purty soon ve 
hear somebody sneeze, an ven ve look up ve 
see Mr. Santa Claus sitting on top of da Pole, 
an he look kine of mad, an he say, ‘* Vy for 
you mak so big smoking?”’ 

Den Mr. Gleanings he say he is ‘*‘ lookin for 
some new kine of bees, an he tank mebby da 
Nort Pole vas a bee-tree ”’ 

Mr. Santa Claus say he don’t kept bees any 
more, cause bee-supplies is gittin’ so high, an 
he is fraid Mrs. Santa Claus might git a bee 
in her bonnet; an Christmas trade is so big 
dat he all time bussy making yumpin jacks 
an all kineof toys forda kids,so he git all 
his honey from da Man in da Moon. 


Den he say dat Mrs. Santa Claus got da 
tooth-ake, so its better ve not stan too close 
to da not-hole, or she mite give us some les- 
son on shake swarming. 

So ve vish Santa an his family a Merry 
Christmas, an git in da air ship agin an start 
for da Moon. 

Vell, it tak 5 hours an 40 minit to git to da 
Moon, so ve land at Knicklasburg, da capital 
of da Moon, about 6:30 in da morning. 

Da Man in da Moon vas gone to Jupiter on 
a vacation, but his private secretary say he 
be glad to show us around. 

Mr. Gleanings asked, ‘‘Kin you show us 
some bees?”’ 

‘** Yes, dom have several apiaries,’’ da secre- 
tary say, ‘‘ but dom is about 500 miles apart, 
cause in da Moon da bees ftiy bout 250 miles 
for honey.’’ 

Den ye asked, ‘‘ Does da Man in da Moon 
have a home apiary?’’ 

‘* Yes, da home apiary vas about 50 miles 
out of town.’’ 

So ve git in da air-ship, an da secretary. git 
in da front seat vid Mr. Gleanings, an in bout 
tree minit ve come to da home apiary. 

Vell, da home apiary vos only von big hive, 
but it is yust bout so bigger as Montgomery 
Ward’s big store in Chicago. An hada big 
elevator on da front side. Da bees vos yust 











bout so bigger asa yearling calf, and had 14 
yellow bands, but dom don’t got any vings a 
tall, but each bee gota little air-ship of his 
own, an a 5-gallon can ana dipper, an dom 
yust sail over to da basswood timber, ’bout 
200 miles avay, an dip da honey rite out of da 
blossoms, an fill da can, an den pull for home. 


Ven dom got home dom yust exchange da 
full can for a empty von, an go agin. 

Da nurse-bees dom yust set buut 40 cans in 
da elevator, an den pull on a string, an up 
she go. Dom store all ders huney in cans, 
and don’t build comb cept for broud-rearing. 


Ven ve vos dare dom yust begin to fill da 
17th story, but som time dom stup da eleva- 
tor at secont floor an leave 2 or 3 duzzen cans 
for brood-rearing. 


Vell, of course ay vos surprised, an ven ay 
seen som bees vid big packs on deirs back. ay 
asked vot for da bees carried dom big bundles. 

Da secretary he say dat vos pollen. 


Den I ask, “Ven did dom tack off der 
honey?’ An he say dom never steal da honey 
from da bees, but ven da bees had any honey 
to spare, dom yust call up da Man in da Moon, 
an he come in his air-ship, an da bees carry 
out so many cans of honey dom kin spare, 
and put in da air-ship, an he tak it home an 
storeitin da vare house. Da people in da 
Moon eat only honey, cause dat iss Nature’s 
own food, an ven dom git da cans empty dom 
have to bring dom back. 


In da Moon dom don’t have vinter an sum- 
mer like ve have, but ven it is Full Moon den 
it is summer, an ven it is New Moon den it is 
vinter. Dom have daylite all summer, an 
dark all vinter, so dom have 14 days daylite 
summer, an den 14 nites all winter. Ay tank 
dat komes purty handy. 


Da bees don’t have any stings, an dom don’t 
never fite or rob each odder,an dom mak 
deirs own cans and supplies—hive an every 
ting—an all da Mansin da Moon have to do 
is to go in da air-ship an git da honey an bring 
back da empty cans. 


Dom never have but von hive io da apiary, 
an dom don’t never svarm, but ven da quveen 
vant to send out new colony she yust lay von 
quveen egg, an in about tree years it hatch, 
an ven da young quveensis 4 years old she 
yust tak half of every ting—cans, honey, air- 
ships, an ever ting—an half of da bees, an go 
an hunt for new home. Ven da quven raises 
a young quven dom raise von young drone, 
too, an dis young drone go avay mit his sister 
an by an by he trade sisters vid some odder 
drone from vay off; but da drone have to 
move, an da quvyeens stay in deirs own home. 
It never is but von dronein a hive, an he is 
da bossof da can factory an yeneral super- 
tendant of da air-ship department. Da quvens 
and drones liv fur bout 200 years, an is alvays 
hapy, an da mans never rob da bees, but da 
bees give da mans all dom have to spare. 


Da Man in da Moon tank lots of his bees, 
an da bees is in love vid da mans in da Moon. 
Den ay tank meself how different iss da Moon 
from da United State. Here da bees rob each 
odder, an da mans rob da bees, an da bees 
sting da mans, and da bee-mans quvarl an 
talk bad bout eachodder. Den ay tank ’bout 
da Honey-Producers’ League, vat try to help 
da bee-keepers, an da bee-keepers don’t pre- 
ciate deir kindness, but call dom bad names, 
so dom have to feel bad; an ven dom offer to 
give all da League’s money to da N. B.-K. A. 
da N. B.-K. A. vote to tak all deirs money, 
an nut give anyting in return but hard vords, 
an dom don’t even say ‘‘ tank you.”’ 

Den ay tank meself if all da members could 
lurn some lessons from da Man in da Moon an 
his bees, mebby dom vould lak each odder 
better, an do lots of good ia das vorld. 


Den ay say to Mr. A. I. Gleanings, ‘I be- 
lieve its better ve not try to git bees vid longer 
tongues; but if da bee-keepers yust had a 
little shorter tongues; da common Italians is 
good nuff.” 

Den ve all git in daair-ship agin an go back 
to Nicklasburg, an ve shake hans and tank da 
secretary, an he say ve moste com agin som 
time, an ve say ve shal be muchy glad to 


come. 

Ay felt lak ay should lak to invite da Man 
in da Moon to come to ours next N. B.-K. A. 
meeting, but ay vas "fraid mebby he might 
not feel to home, so ve say good-by, an Mr. 
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Gleanings turn da lever an ve start for da 
Unite State via da Nort Pole. 

Ven ve got about half vay from da Moon to 
da Nort Pole ay lost my hat, an ven ay vas 
looking for ma hat some von come an shake 
me, an say, ‘‘ Vake up! You git off at da 
next station!’ An den ay find ay don’t bean 
to da Nort Pole or da Moon a toll, but ay only 
vent to sleep on da train, and dreamed da 
whole ting. Yon Yonson. 





Reports and 
Experiences 


Results of the Season of 1905 


I commenced the season of 1905 with 45 col- 
onies, dnd took 2300 pounds of comb honey 
and 200 pounds of extracted. I put 79 colo- 
nies into winter quarters apparently in fine 
condition. 

I have taken the American Bee Journal for 
nearly 30 years, and dare not drop it now. 


. L. ANDERSON. 
Harvard, m., Jan. 11. 














To Keep Beeswax from Cracking 


To keep beeswax from cracking, I run a 
thin-bladed knife about the time the wax 
forms a crust around the wax in the can. 
After thus loosening it, I find a solid cake of 
wax the next morning. 

I started with 27 colonies of bees when 
spring had fairly opened, or after all danger 
from spring dwindling had passed. They in- 
creased to 32 colonies, and I got 1580 pounds 
of honey, about 200 pounds of it being comb 
honey in 1-pound sections. There was any 
amount of honey in the fields, but the weather 
was too cold and rainy for the bees to go and 
get it. Frep BEecu_y. 

Searsboro, lowa, Dec. 17, 1905. 





Considerable Interest in Bees 


I began last spring with 3 colonies of bees, 
and by natural and artificial swarming I in- 
creased the number to 12, which I now have. 
There seems to be considerable interest shown 
in the bee-business in and about this city. 
Although the past season was not a profitable 
honey season, the bees stored a sufficient 
quantity to carry them through the winter. 

PHILIP MOHLER. 

Lincoln, Neb., Dec. 22, 1905. 





First Failure in 5 Years 


For the first time in 5 years my bees were a 
failure the past season; but as nearly all the 
bees in Kansas were in the same condition, I 
have no complaint to make. 

Geo. A. Reep. 

Assaria, Kan., Dec. 18, 1905. 





Bees Did Poorly 


Bees did very poorly this year. I had 22 
colonies last spring, and my average was 
about 20 pounds per colony. I now have 27 
colonies in fair condition. I hope for better 
success next season. C. Jos. 

Cloverdale, Ind., Dec. 29, 1905. 





Gasoline for Keeping Dry Combs 


I never saw any instructions in the books 
or papers for keeping dry combs from moths 
by the use of. gasoline. I had-a set of combs 
that was badly affected—they seemed to be 
alive. I sprinkled some of them with gasoline 
and put them ina hive-body and shut them 
up tight. In a day or two I opened it to see 
how they were getting alon I fonnd every 
thing asleep, and they stayed so; the vapor of 
gasoline did the work. 

Now,in keeping combs over summer, put 
them in a — t box with a sponge or some- 
thing of the kind filled with gasoline. When 
it gets dry, wet itagain. Before using, give 











them a good airing. I hived a swarm of bees 
on some last season, and they gave me over 
40 pounds of surplus honey. 

Thomaston, Conn. C. 8. GUERNSEY. 


Crackless Wax-Cakes— Wiring 
Frames 


If the sides of the wax-mould were lined 
with a piece of hard, smooth paste-board, and 
the bottom was covered 4 inch or so with 
water there would be no more cracks, no mat- 
ter how rapidly one let it cool. The cause of 
the trouble is the adhesion of the wax to the 
sides of the mould, and not the unequal cool- 
ing. 

The contrivance of Mr. Getaz for wiring 
frames (see page 842) is very neat, simple, 
and doubtless effective. Here is another 
method : 

Say the frame is ready for the wire. Fasten 
one upper corner of it securely in a vise; take 
one length of wire by each end and give ita 
good pull, making it 2 to3 inches longer. This 
will take all the kinkiness out of it. Fasten 
one end to a darning-needle and sew the wire 
into the frame as if it were thread. 

Holton, Kan. F. J. REICHERT. 
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Cc alliopsis, er hey my 
Morning Glory, Pansy, 





Larkspur, Jobs Tears, 
Poppy, Golden Glow, 
Snapdragons, Cosmos, 
| Pink, Zinnia, Verbenia, 
Monkey Plant, Sweet 
Rocket. Primrose, Ice 
j Plant. Petunia, Castor 
(il Beans. Portulaca, 


Candytuft, Sweet Peas. 
5 CHAMPION 
BULBS. 
The Summer Hyacinth, | 
Golden Lily. Humming 
Bird, Gladiolus, Giant 
Tuberose, Baby Breath | 
Oxalis. all this beauti- 
ful collection of seeds 
and bulbs only 10c. in 
silver or 5 2-c. stampsto 
pay the cost for packing and postage. Order quick 
and be sure of this grand offer—only 10 cents. 


| CHARLESTOWN NURSERY, - CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 




















FOR SALE—BEES AND HOME 


44 colonies of bees in good condition; home, 
9% acres of best land near town, with plenty of 
water: strawber: ies, raspberries, blackberries, 
gooseberries, and currants; also plume, pears, 
apples and peaches. A nice home, adapted to 
bees, fruit, and chicken business. Possession 
given as soon as sod. Address, 


N. SANDERS, 


4Alt GREENSBORO, Henry Ce., IND. 





Berry's Golden Rule Poultry Farm. 
—This is the first season forthisfirm. It has 
assumed the poultry business recently con- 
ducted by Mrs. Berry, in connection with the 
A. A. Berry Seed Co. It bas been a breeder 
of thoroughbred poultry for a number of 
years, and heretofore has made Plymouth 
Rocks its specialty. Under the new manage- 
ment this company is offering stock and eggs 
from 18 of the leading varieties of poultry. It 
also manufactures and sells the new ‘‘ Bippy”’ 
Incubators and Brooders, machines with some 
new features that are both labor and money 
savers. This company also carries a full line 
of poultry supplies. Orders for anything in 
the poultry-line will receive prompt and care- 
ful attention, and be filled to the entire satis- 
faction of the customer. All who are inter- 
ested in poultry and incubators should write 
for this firm’s valuable book, ‘ Profitable 
Poultry,”’ which will be sent upon receipt of 3 
cents in stamps to pay postage. It will pay 
you toreadit. Address, Berry’s Golden Rule 
Poultry Farm, Clarinda, Iowa, and kindly 
mention the American Bee Journal when 
writing. 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing Advertisers. 





CONVENTION NOTICES. 


Washington.—The annual meeting of 
the Washington State Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will be held in the old M. E. Church, on 
Third Street. North Yakima, Wash, Feb. 14, 
15 and 16,1906. An interesting program is 
assured, One feature will be the illustrated 
lectures on bee-keeping. Let all bee-keepers 
in different parts of the State attend and make 
this an interesting and valuable convention. 

VIRGIL Sires, Sec. 


Wisconsin. —The Wisconsin State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will meet in annual con- 
vention at the Capitol, Madison, Feb. 6 and 7. 
An interesting program is being prepared. 
Several bee-keepers of prominence are pre- 
paring papers on subjects of special and gen- 
eral interest, which will be discussed. The 
Question-Box will, however, be the main fea- 
ture. One and one-third rate round-trip on all 
Wisconsin raiJroads. Gus Ditrmer, Sec, 

Augusta, Wis. 


Colorado.—The Colorado State Bee-Keep- 
ers’ annual convention will be held in the 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Denver, Jan. 
30, 31, 1906. This will be during ‘‘ Farmers’ 
Week,’’ when many farmers’ organizations 
will be in the city holding conventions. We 
are assured of low railroad fares from all 
points of the State. We are planning for our 
usual good convention. R.C. AIKIN, Sec. 

Loveland, Colo. 


Michigan.—Michigan State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its annual convention 
Feb. 1 and 2, 1906, in the parlors of the Black- 
man Hotel, at Jackson. The ‘Michigan Dairy- 
men will hold their annual convention at the 
same time in Jackson, which secures suflicient 
attendance to allow the railroads to give re- 
duced rates—one and one-third fare, provid- 
ing your fare going to Jackson amounts to 75 
cents. When buying your ticket ask for cer- 
tificate on account of Michigan State Dairy- 
men’s convention, and when the Secretary of 
that Association signs your certificate, you 
can secure your return ticket for one-third 
fare. 

The first session of the convention will be 
held at 1:30 p.m. Thursday, Feb. 1. A good 
crowd and a fine time are expected. 

ELMORE M. Hunt, 


Bell Branch, Mich. Acting Secre tary. 





WANTED 
The agency for Southern Iowa or the entir- 
State, of some bee-supply manutacturer. Raile 
road facilities—none better—4 direct lines. Ex- 
perienced in this line as we'l as bees. Address, 
2A2t A. L. BARKER, Humeston, lowa. 





A Great Rose Offer by one of our ad- 
vertisers.—It is not often that a seed-firm 
makes such a liberal offer as that of the A. A. 
Berry Seed Co., Clarinda, Iowa. They are 
sending to our readers a beautiful Rose Bush, 
a packet of vegetable seed, and their fine seed- 
book—all for 10 cents, which covers the cost of 
packing and postage. This firm is oneof the 
big seed-firms of the country, and handles a 
very extensive line of field, garden and flower 
seeds. They are seed-growers. Mr. Berry, 
who has always been a farmer, still lives on a 
farm, and some of their warehouses are |o- 
cated on their extensive farms. Send for 
their great offer, and mention the American 
Bee Journal when writing. 


Fruits, Plantsand Vines.—We find 
upon our table a new catalog of fruits, plants 
and vines, also of ornamental trees, plants 
and vines, issued by Green’s Nursery Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y. It has a fine litho- 
graph cover, embracing many of the rare 
fruits introduced by this firm. The fruit de- 
partment embraces nearly 112 illustrations. 
The ornamental catalog attached to the other 
contains 84 new photo-engravings, mostly 
taken by C. A. Green, of ornamental trees, 
plants and vines growing upon his own place. 
Mr. Green makes a special push this season of 
apple trees, standard and dwarf pear trees. 
Red Cross currant, London red raspberry 
and champion peach are leading specialties 
in this beautiful catalog, sent free to all on 
application. Please mention the American 


Bee Journal when writing. 
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ing for the Bee 
Keeper 


line of Hives, Supers, Followers, Sections, Section Holders, Frames, 


a Ai 
A fl | , thn will be found in our Illustrated Catalogue No. 40. It containsa full 
" i] 


manufactured by us. 


| 
WS may afford the best 


AN 
NA 


We cannot tell you here of all 


Extractors, Smokers, e 


te, Alilthese and many other essentials are 
Everyth nz is guarantee to be right and of 


best quality. Our prices are so reasonable thit any bee keeper 


supplies. 





the good things in this book. 


Better send for a copy today. 


We mail it free, to- 


gether witha copy of the Progressive Bee Keeper, a 
splendid monthly publication devoted to bee intere-ts, 
It will help you start right and keep you right after 


you are started. Itis invaluable as an aid 


bee keeper. 


to every 


Ask for the paper and the book. 


We Sell the Best Incubators and 


Brooders. 
Delivered at your station, prices the lowest, 
at once and save money. Address 


Write us 


LEAHY MFG. CO., 10 Talmage St., Higginsville, Mo. 


Branches at Omaha, Neb. and East St. Louis, Lil, 


Mention Bee Journal 





when writing. 











of order. ° ° 


unparalleled offer we are making 


FARMERS’ TRIBUNE, 


NO MORE LOST LETTERS 


If you take advantage of the offer we make to furnish you beautifully Printed 
Stationery, which we will send you postpaid. 


The Farmers’ Tribune One Year and 
100 Note Heads and 100 Envelopes 


The Farmers’ Tribune is the leading Live Stock Journal of the Northwest. The 
stationery is really free. Itis printed on nice paper with your name, address 
and name of farm or business. We guarantee to deliver in 10 days from receipt 
Ask your printer what he will charge for such stationery. This will prove the 


Box 21, 


Send tor free sample copy of our great paper 





| All for $1. 


you. Address, 


Sioux City, Iowa. 






s 





“1 Mended This With 
a St. John’s Utensil 
Mender and a Match” 


The greatest household convenience 


ever invented. With aid of a match, 
candle or lamp youcan mend leaky 
pans, kettles, boilers, etc., ina second 
and save both utensils and tinners’ 
bills. Mendsany hole up to inchin 
tin, copper, brass, iron and enamel 


ware. Send % cents for package good 
for 100mends. Money back if not satisfied, 
Pitts & St. John, 206 Schiller Bildg., Chi 
AGENTS WANT 





TheRietsche Press 


Made of artificial stone. Practically inde- 
structible, and giving entirely satisfactory re- 
sults. Comb foundation made easily and 

nickly at less than half the cost of buyin 
rom the dealers. Price of Press, $1.50—cask 
with order. Address, 


ADRIAN GETAZ, 


45Atf KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
t@ J.G. Gooduer, of this State, writes me that 


he “prefers to pay $25 for a Rietsche P 
do without it.”—A. G. ress than 


Mention Bee Journal 





when writing. 





Perhaps You Think 


a cheap Hive is a money-saver. 

You woulda’t buy eggs withthe same argu- 
ment swaying your judgment, wou'd you? 

Better have a dozen of the good kind than a 
full gross of the cheaper grade—(we mean the 
eggs.) 

But then—it’s the same with Hives. Good 
Hives are a source of pleasure and profit. 


‘¢ The Elgin ’’ is a Good Hive 


The price is not too high considering the ex- 
cellency of material and workmanship. 

Write us before you order your Supplies for 
the coming season. A postal will bring you 
our Catalog. 


The National Supply Co. 
ELGIN, ILL. 








BEAUTIFUL ROSES 





Z You want to see our new, free catalog. 
It’s a beauty. ‘To every one who 
writes for it and encloses a dime in 
silver or five 2-cent stamps, to pay for 
ostage on rose bush, we send free the 
ollowing: A rose bush that will bear 
beautiful roses; a full-sized packet of 
any seed you wish, and a due bill for We 
worth of any seeds in our catalog —all 
three FREE. Don’t miss this wonderful 
offer. Write for this great catalog of 

high-grade, pure-bred, money-making 

flower, vegetable and field seeds. 

A. A. Berry Seed Company, 
Box 49 
Clarinda, Iowa, 


Seeds Worth 50c ‘| 











Bee Journal 


when. writing. 
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Never Go Out 5 
‘And last from 5 to 21 years ve 
OTISVILLE, Pa., Jan. 18, 1904. 
Dear Sir:—I have tried almost everything in 
the smoker line; 3 in the last 3years. In short 
if I want any more smokers your new style is 
good enough for me. I thank the editor of Re- 
view for what he said of it. Those remarks in- 
duced me to get mine. Frep Fopner,. 











1220 Ege 
INCU3ATO 








Do You Want a South Dakota Paper? 

Tells of great land values, of business op- 
ety ag a of a State where more railroad 

uilding is going on than in any other State 


in the is is- 
Union South Dakota Farmer sued 
every week. Price, $1 per year. 

SPECIAL OFFPER—Send this ad with 35 
cents for a year’s subscriotiou. Address. 
SOUTH DAKOTA PARMER., SiouxPalls,S.D. 














S51A10t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


I WILL CLOSE OUT 


my stock of Bee Supplies at cost. Write quick 
and get prices before all are gone, if you want 
a bargain CHAS, OHLOFF, 

3A2t POSTVILLE, IOWA. 


Wa Sait RooT’s Gooos in MICHIGAN 

Let us quote you prices on Sections, H 
Foundation, etc., as we can save you time ona 
freight. Beeswax Wanted for Cash. 


M. H. HUNT & SON 
Bs. Brance, Wayne Co., Mr 
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AMERICAN 


BEE JOLURNAI. 


How A. D. Blocher 
MADE $750.00 IN TWO MONTHS 


WORKING FOR US | 
————___—>—>_>z>"xx_==x{[K[{={=*==» 


A. D. Blocher of Davison, Mich., is a 
farmer. He believes in turning his spare 
timeintomoney. Heread the advertise- 
ments of the Co-operative Society of the 
National Supply Co., and was convinced 
that the Society was a good thing for 
himself and his friends. He believed in 
co-operation, and he saw that here-was a 
Society which offered something tangible, 
safe and profitable, in that line. He wrote 
us and later joined the Society, became 
an active, enthusiastic worker, solicited 
his neighbors to join, distributed several 
hundred of our catalogues among them, 
and induced a great many of them to be- 
come members. His compensation for 
distributing the catalogues; the member- 


YOU CAN DO iT TOO 


spare time, and every member thanked 
him for getting them to join the Society. 
What Mr. Blocher did you can do. Hun- 
dreds of others—men and women—have 
done nearly as well and are doing it today. 
Write us and we will explain it all. We 
will show you just how and why you can 
do as well or better. This is the oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime and will only cost you 
the effort of writing us a postal card to 
learn all about it; and it will mean very 
little work on your part to make big 
money. Besides we will show you how 
you will profit by your membership in this 
Society every year as long as you live. 
Mr. Blocher made $754.20 in two months, 
but that was not all the benefits he re- 





ship fees on the persons he induced to join 
the Society, and commissions on the goods 
purchased by them paid him the hand- 





A. D. BLOCHER 
Davison, Mich, 


ceived—his membership made him a 
partner in a business that is saving him 
several hundred dollars every year. Write 








some reward of $754.20—all done in his 


us a postal for full particulars. Doit now. 





How You Gan Save 10 to 20 Per Cent on Everything You Buy 


To save 10 per cent to 20 per cent on the cost of your supplies, join the 
Co-operative Society of the National Supply Co. and buy every- 
thing you need to eat, wear or use onthe farm or in the home, from 
the Society and you will save from $10 to #0 on every hundred dol- 
lars you spend for merchandise. The National Supply Co., of Lansing, 
Mich., and Chicago, IIL. is one of the largest mail order houses in the 
world—its prices published in plain figures in its large, free 1,000 
page catalogue are as low and on many articles a great deal lowerthan 
any Other mail order concern. Anybody can buy anything from them 
and save money by doingit. Members ot the Co-operative Society 
get a special discount of 10 per cent from the list on everything thev buy 
through the Society, whith in the course of a year means a saving to 
members of many hundreds of dollars. The average farmer can save 
from $100 to $250 a year on his supplies—all on an investment of 
but $10 for a fully paid up, non-assessable Life Membership in this 





Society. Can you invest $10.00 in any other way that will bring you 
even ome-tenth the income that this will? Can you buy your sup- 
plies as cheaply any other way? Co-operation alone makes such a 
thing possible. You have everything to gain and nothing to lose by 
becoming a member. If you join the Co-operative Society of the 
National Supply Co., and your savings fn discounts on _ pur- 
chases should not amount to 810 during the year and you wish to with. 
draw, we will redeem your Membership Certificate by paying you back 
the difference between the amount of the discounts you have received 
and the 810 membership fee, together with 6 per cent interest on the 
amount so paid back. Isn’t this a fair offer, and doesn’t it take away 
allrisk from you? Noother co-operative society ever madesuch a broad 
offer before. We invite you tojoinand we make it easy and absolutely 
safe for youtodoso. Write today for particulars and full explanation 
of how this Society is able to make these extraordinary offers. 





pets, Storm Apron, 
this 847.50 rig is $38.00. 


Furnished with Shafts, Car- 

Wrench, 
etc. Our regular price for 
Price to Members is 


20 


g- Here is a clear saving of $3.80 to purchasers who are 


members of the Co-operative Society. 


This is but 


one item of many, but it shows what a membershi 
. in this Society is worth to you in dollars save 


This National Jamp-Seat Busey is actually worth $47.50 and you 
cannot duplicate it for less anywhere else, It is built for two or four 
passengers, made of good hickory, and is fully warranted in every 
particular—quickly changed from a single to a double seat without 
removing any parts. This is acknowledged to be the most convenient 
arrangement ever invented. It isverysimple, making it possible to 
instantly change this rig from a two-seated buggy to a really desirable 
light market wagon—just what every farmer needs. Wheels are a)! 
hickory, Sarven or shell band, 1x4 inch steel tire. Gear—Axle, 1 
inch, dust-proof, and cemented to hickory wood, reat king bolt, fifth 
wheel and double perch reach. Oil-tempered, elliptic springs, strong 
enough tocarry four passengers. Body—white wood and hickory, 
strongly ironed throughout, and full length body loops 60 inches long 
and 28 inches wide. Cushions—green cloth, whipcord or imitation 
leather. Painti —body black with dark green gear, narrow ny 
high-grade finish. We are only able to make this remarkable offer by 





taking the entire output of the factory, and saving all middlemen's 
profits—co-operation in this Society cuts out all needless expenses and 
srofits between the factory and the member. Send us an order fora 
National Jump-Seat Buggy at once—$38.00 ischeap for it. To make 
the bargain still better, send for: n Application Blank, join the So. 
ciety, and save $3.80 extra — 
this extra saving will pay 
more than one-third the mem- 
bership fee. Hundreds of 
members have joined the So- 
ciety without it costing them 
a cent—the savings on their 
purchases paying the full fee 
and often leaving them a nice 
profit besides. Wesolicit you 
to join the Society now. 











handsome 1,000-page catalogues. 
ever published. 


[exrnooue FREE | 


ine co-operation. 


anywhere else. 





We want every family in the United States to have one of our large, 
It is the greatest Buyers’ Guide 
Is illustrated with thousands of beautiful cuts; 
every page is brimming full of genuine bargains not to be foun 

We also want you to read the article in the catalocue 
on “Co-operation”—it’s a treatise on the practical workings of genu- 
It shows how this Society, composed of farmers all over the country, is fighting 


trusts and combines, and how its members are improving their conditions through the force of co-o 


eration. The Society is willing to pa 
join the Society and help us to exten 


well to have the catalogue placed in the hands of men who will 
still further the influence of our co-operation. 


If you want to 


make good money in your spare time, or if you can devote your whole time to the work, write us for 
catalogue—we’ll send it free—and we'll tell you how A. D. Blocher made $754.20 in two months, and 


how you can do the same or better. 


Write today for the information, and begin the work at once, 


CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY OF THE NATIONAL SUPPLY CO. 


LANSING, MICHIGAN 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Stingless Bees 
Are worthless as honey-producers. Ca 
CASIAN BEES are not stingless, they are gent/: 
PARO | 1) ROOH NG They produce honey. Try them next season 
Have your queens, both Caucasians and I/ta 
—_. cam hie you will have 
Wind, Water and Winter Proof = . 
ater a ROBERT B. McoGAIN, Yorkville, tl. v.P.p. 
Atf M i Bee Jourual when wri ‘ 
It is easy to iinkes>s your own Hives with Paroid om a ttm ea 
and Neponset. Many of the leading bee-keepers All About the Southwest 
claim that they make better Hives at a less cost with teenes and Preapestty tor Gverybety 
our Roofings. Paroid and Neponset keep the hive TEXAS 
i) 


details and specifications here, but will gladly send 
them with samples of Paroid and Neponset upon 
request. 
F.W. BIRD & SON, Makers, 
(Established 1817) : 


East Walpole, lass. 
CHICAGO WASHINGTON 
Canadian Factory and Office—HamI.Ton, Ont. 


© warm and sweet in winter. Our method does away 
} with cellaring the bees in winter. We cannot give 
NEW YORK 








Langstroth on tne 
xx Honey-Bee 


Revised by Dadant—Latest Edition. 


This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth, and contains 
over 500 pages, being revised by those 
large, practical bee-keepers, so well- 
known to all the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal—Chas. Dadant & Son. 
Each subject is clearly and thoroly ex- 
plained, so that by following the in- 
structions of this book’ one cannot fail 
to be wonderfully helped on the way to 
success with bees. 


The book we mail for $1.20, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $2.00; or, we will 
mail it asa um for sending us 
THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $3.00. 


This is a splendid chance to get a 
grand bee-book for a very little money 
or work. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL 


APPLE TREES Zc 


Investigate 


Poultry 
Business 


Write for a copy of my book 
which describes the profit- 
able combinations of Egg, 
Broiler, and Roaster Farms. 


It gives the price« 
week by week for t 
tells how and when . 
week in the year coul 
marketed. Itshows how 
a tan mPa I fi A 

© made with each of the ular breed 
and the costs of production. tied 


Thave hel 





aid ase is and ars. 


thousands to make money with 
y Model Incubators and Brood 


y are small or 
furnish, without charge, esti- 
Fn ey pan 
ing a dollar usel osaly. fat ts — 


Send for my complete literature. 


CHAS. A. CYPHERS 
3926 Henry Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 








Mention Bee Journal when writing. 








7c to 15c Each 


POPLAR TREES AND ROSE BUSHES, TEN CENTS EACH 


ASPARAGU whe most ular vegetab' elds at the rate of $400 per Sy0 Xs ear plants 75. cents 
100; $4 ~1 r 1,000. Grape vines and | prald pi lants at low prices. PP POPLAR EES foes 
Bhade lawns. Ra ~~ growing trees, 10c to 17 cents .onek, 

nthe. also our Live-for-Ever Pink Rose. 10c to tomo 000 


BUY DIRECT FROM GROWER — SAVE 35 GEir 


Heid bie! dard torchom today” GREEN'S NUMAERY COMPLY. "WALL Or. ROCHESTER, W. ¥- 





produces more honey and other money crops thar 
any other State. 

FARM AND RANCH is the home builders’ guide 
bandsomely printed on good pace perand beautifully 
illustrated. Contains clean. reliable, interesting and 
instructive reading for each member of the family, 
24 pages weekly. $1.00 per year. Send stamp for 
sample copy. 


FARM AND RANCH, Dallas, Tex. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


For Sale—10,000 Lbs. circ 


Spanish-needle Extracted Honey put upin new 
60-lb. tin cans—6c a pound for the lot, or 6c 
for less, F. J.GUNZEL, Weiner, Ark. 


44Al6t Please mention tae Kee Journal. 








Until further nutice, 8 quality mew crop 
California Water-White White Sage and Light 
Amber HONEY in 60-1b. tins, 2 in a case; new 
cans and new cases Write for prices and sam 

ples, and state quantity you want. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN 
265 & 267 Greenwich Street, New Yor«, N.Y 
MAtf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Big Discounts 
on Bee-Supplies 


The following discounts apply on all orders 
except honey- packages for current use: 
For cash orders before Oct. 1—10 percent 





Nov. 1...... percent Feb. 1 ...... 6 percent 
Dec. 1...... March 1.... 0 
Jan.1...... ? % Aprill..... s-° 





We handie LEWIS’ GOODS, and carry a 
rge stock, which insures prompt shipment. 
Catalog free. Address, 
LOUIS HANSSEN’S SONS, 
213 & 215 W. 2d Street, DAVENPORT, IOWA 
38Aif Please mention the Bee Journal. 
































©PURE ALFALFA@ 


HONEY 


IN 60-POUND CANS 

We have a good supply of Pure Alfalta 
HONEY in 60-pound cans that we can 
ship by return freight at these prices: 2 cans, 
boxed, at 844 cents a pound; 4 or more cans at 
one time, 8 cents a pound—all f.o.b. Chi- 
cago. Cash with order. Sample, by mail, 8 
in stamps, to cover t package and postage. 


YORK HONEY 2227 


141-143 Ontario 8t., CHICAGO, ~ 9 


85c for 15 NAMES =e 


will send for syn, the Farmer's sul 
He ayear. F.C. ret rarer Gul ale 1,36 


a yr. Sample f. Quincy, i 
Mention Bee Journal writing. 
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Lowest Prices 


Big Discount for Early Orders 
On Cash Orders 


Before November 1................. 9 percent 
oe,  . SS Sgro a es 
cd a clikh conekse 7 
wy  ) 6 
a ae 4 


nan. cc gGuentetes 2 


Bee - Supplies 


Established Neatly 25 Years 


We have published THE AMERICAN 
BEE-KEEPER for 15 years (monthly, 
50c a year.) The largest and best il- 
lustrated magazine of its kind for the 
price published. Edited by two of the 
most experienced bee-keepers in 
America. 

Sample copy free. 

Our large, illustrated Price-List of 
Supplies free on application. Address, 


The W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co. 
JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Honey and | 
+ Beeswaxt 











Carcaco, Jan. 8.—The market is steady with 
about the usual demand; the prices range from 
14@15c for best grades of white comb honey. 
There is not an active demand for off grades, 
which usually sell at 1@3c per nd less. For 
extracted a steady demand exists forthe best 
grades at 6446@7c, but for sour or off flavors 
there is practically no sale. 

R. A. Burngi1t & Co. 


CIncINNATI, Dec. 29.—There is no demand for 
honey at the present time,on account of the 
holidays. However, prospects forthe coming 
year are bright, and we are looking forward tv 
a revival of trade about Jan.15. The price of 
comb honey remains firm: we quote fancy white 
at 15@16% cents. Extracted: amber in barrels at 
5@6%c, according to the quality; fancy white 
in 60-lb. cans at 74@8c; amber in caus at 6@7c, 
(The above are our selling prices of honey. ) 

We are paying 30c per pound delivered bere 
for choice yellow beeswax. 

Tux Freep W. Mors Co. 


To.gpo, Oct. 17—The honey market remains 
firm, with good demand, and prices the same as 
last quotations. Fancy white comb brings )5c; 
No. 1, 14c; famcy amber, 13c; buckwheat, 13c. 
Extracted, white clover, in barrels, 6% @6%c; 
amber, in barrels, 5@5%4c; im cams, lc to lc 
higher. Beeswax in good demand, 26c cash, 
2c trade. Grioees Bros. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Dec. 15.—There is a tendency 
for higher prices on best grades of honey. The 
demand for strictly fancy white comb hovey 
exceeds the supply. Demand for lower grades 
of comb honey not —_ Numerous shipments 
of honey arriving, but no one producer seems to 
have = great — to offer. I quote 
fancy white at 15@l6c; No. 1 in poor demand at 
12c, and amber dull atl0c. Best grade extracted 
brings 8@%c in 60-lb. cans; amber slow at 6c. 
Beeswax, 0@33c. Water S. Pouper. 


New Yorx, Jan. 10.—Comb pretty well 


cleaned up and there is still a fairdemand. We 
gone fancy white at 14@15c; No. 1, at 13c; am- 
at 12c; Extracted 


buckwheat, at lic. 
in r demand, especially fornia, with 
abundance of supply. e quote white at 





Headquarters or Bee-Supplics 


FREIGHT- 
RATES FROM 


You will 


Let me 


££ ROOTS GOODS 3 


SAVE MONEY BUYING FROM ME. $2'4'ce mailed free. 
6 Percent Discount for January 
bred in separate apiaries, 
mer QUEENS ives: 


LANS, RED CLOVERS and CAUCASIANS. 
For prices, refer to my catalog, page 29. 


Complete Stock for 1906 now on hand. 


CINCINNATI 


are the LOWEST, ESPECIALLY 
for the SOUTH 


as mostiall freight now goes through Cincinnati. 
Prompt Service is what I practice. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


wv $1004 1 


SIIq £10) 


C.H.W.WEBER Um" 


Office and Salesrooms, 2146-48 Central Ave 


6%@7c; light amber,6@6%c; amber,5%@5%c; 
buckwheat, 5%@6c; Southern, in barrels, not 
much demand, and rather hard to sell, at from 
50@60 cents per gallon, according to quality. 
Beeswax firm and steady at 30c per pound. 
Hitpretse & SEGELKEN. 


DENVER, Nov. 11.—No. 1 white comb houey, 

r case of 24 sections, $3.35; No. 1 light amber 

.0v; No. 2, $2 50@3.00. Extracted honey, 6% 
@7 cts. eg pound. Supply is light and we 
coud make quick sales of consignments at 
above figures. We pay 24c for clean, yellow 
beeswax delivered here. 

Tue Coto. Hongey-Propucers’ ASSN. 


Cincinnati, Jan. 8. — The nice weather 
holds back the demand for comb honey. Crops 
seem to be exceedingly short and producers in 
the West keep the prices high. We quote as fol- 
lows: Fancy water-white and No.1 white clo- 
ver, 14@l6c; No. 2,12@i4c. Extracted seems to 
be more plentiful, and we quote same in barrels, 
5% @5éc; in cans, 4c more; white clover, 7@8c. 
Beeswax, 28@W0c. Cc. H.W. Wener. 





Warehouses. Freeman and Central Aves 


Model Incubators and 
Brooders 


Manufactured by Cuas. A. CypH- 
ERS, and sold at his factory pri- 
ces. Freight rates from Toledo 
will save you money. Do not be 
humbugged into buying a cheap 
machine. The best is none too 
good. Our illustrated Catalog 
free to any address. Ask for it. 


GRIGGS BROS. 
521 Monroe Street, TOLEDO, OHIO, 


Mention Bee Journal when writing 





FANCY WHITE EXTRACTED HONEY 


B 


TWw< R MORE 


GER LOTS 


WRITE 


CAN > Ic 
CRATES 
OR SPECIAL 


PRICES. ALL 


CINCINNATI. CASH WITH ORDER. SAMPLES 10c. 


POSTAGE 


THE 





FRED W. MUTH CO. 


‘ STREET 


NC NNAT 





HONEY AND BEESWAX 
When consigning, buying or selling, consult 
R. A. BURNETT & CO., 

199 SouTH WATsR GT. CHicaeo, ILL. 


TELEPHONE 


Facts for Farmers 


Send for free book 80-A. It contains 
telephone facts that are monev-savers 
Stromberg - Carlson Tel.~ Mfg. 
Co., Rochester, N.Y., Chicago,LIlL. 








Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Special Sale on 
HIVES AND SECTIONS 


Until March 15. Dovetail Hives, 8-frame, 1%- 
story, 125; 10-frame, $1.40; No 1 bee-way Sec- 
tious, 3 .90; No. 2, $3.40; 24-1b. Shipping-Cases, 
13c; Foundation, Smokers, etc., cheap. Send 
for 24 page Catalog free. 


W. D, SOPER, 


Rural Route3, VJACKSON, MICH. 





Please Mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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A CARLOAD OF PAPER 


WAS USED IN PRINTING THE 


FIRST EDITION 


OF THE 1906 


LEWIS CALALOG 
NOW OUT 














Send for One at Once 


IT IS FREE 


Every Copy is a Work of Art. 
Better, Grander, Larger than Ever. 


AGENTS WANTED 
For Lewis’ Goods by the Carload 











MAINE RHODE ISLAND GEORGIA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE ~ NORTH CAROLINA FLORIDA 
VERMONT SOUTH CAROLINA LOUISIANA 
MASSACHUSETTS MISSISSIPPI SOUTHERN OHIO 
CONNECTICUT ALABAMA 








Liberal territory given. 








For further particulars address Home Office 


G.B.LEWIS CO. =~ Watertown, Wis. 


U.S. A. 











